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INTRODUCTION 



THE present work makes its appearance at a season- 
able opportunity. The eyes of England and 
Christendom are now turned towards the East What- 
ever may be the immediate result of the great struggle 
there, this seems to be certain, that the conflict will 
exercise a powerful influence on the destinies of the 
Ottoman Empire and of Oriental Christianity. The 
days of Mussulman dominion are drawing to a close; 
and the question will then arise. What are the hopes of 
revival and restoration for the ancient Churches of the 
East ? 

In reply to this enquiry it may be assumed that those 
Churches have little to expect from the Latin hierarchy, 
and from those religious societies which are in com- 
munion with Rome. The attempt made at the Council 
of Florence, in the fifteenth century, to coerce the 
Eastern Churches into submission to the Western, only 
served to widen the breach between them; and the 
recent appeals put forth by Pope Pius IX. at his eleva- 
tion to the Papal throne, and on the eve of the Vatican 
Council, have revived and intensified the feelings of 
indignation with which the Eastern Patriarchs have 
long regarded the claims made by the Roman Church 
to spiritual supremacy. 
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But is there no hope of communion between the East 
and West ? The present volume supplies some materials 
for an answer to this question. 

Alexander Lycurgus, Archbishop of Syros, Tenos, 
and Delos, and other isles of the ^Egaean, was an ex- 
ample of a Greek prelate of the nineteenth century, who 
in no inconsiderable degree represented the feelings 
and reproduced the learning and eloquence of the 
Eastern bishops, who sate in councils of the ancient 
Catholic Church at Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon. Ajid, while he maintained stedfastly 
the doctrine and discipline of Eastern Christendom, yet 
he had a large-hearted and generous sympathy for 
Western Churches, professing to build on Holy Scripture 
as expounded by the judgment and practice of the 
Primitive Church. May I be pardoned for mentioning 
a slight but significant specimen of the genial elasticity 
of his temper in this respect? Although -the Greek 
Church of the present day prescribes celibacy to its 
Bishops, yet when he first honoured me with a visit 
at the end of January, 1870, and when my wife and 
daughters were presented to him on his arrival at Rise- 
holme, his reply was, TroXXa /caXa, /cara to apyxuov eOo^ 
(Very well ; this is according to primitive custom) ; and 
I cannot forget the enthusiasm with which in Lincoln 
Cathedral, having mounted the pulpit before divine 
service, he looked around him, and stretching forth his 
hands, exclaimed in his native tongue, "May I live 
to see the time when the blessed truths of the gospel 
may be preached here from Greek lips to English ears ! " 
nor how from the carriage at the door of the Cathedral, 
when he saw the choristers coming forth from the church, 
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he asked leave to stop them for a minute, and as if he 
felt certain that they would understand any words that 
came from his heart, he assured them of his fervent 
prayer that they might make progress (tt/do/cott^j/) in all 
that was good, and grow up yi/?y<rm rUva TiJ9 TrarplSog 
KOI rrjg eKKXrjorla^ (genuine sons of their Country and of 
their Church); nor how after the consecration of my 
dear friend and brother in Christ, the Bishop-Suffragan 
of Nottingham, in St. Mary's Church in that town, he 
came into the vestry, and threw his arms round his 
neck and kissed him on the cheek, and prayed that he 
might be able at the great day to give a good account 
of the flock committed to his care, and receive a reward 
from the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 

It may be fanciful to augur much from such hearty 
effusions as these ; but it ought not to be forgotten that 
we have much in common with the Eastern Church. 
The Greek Fathers are ours. We love the Clements, 
the Polycarps, the Basils, the Gregorys, the Chrysostoms 
of Eastern Christendom, and we thank God that the 
Eastern Church has never had a Council of Trent nor a 
Vatican Council ; and that she has not raised up an 
insuperable barrier between us and her by arrogant pre- 
tensions to Supremacy and Infallibility, as some have 
done, who have thus shut the door of repentance against 
themselves, and have condemned themselves to a per- 
petual imprisonment of error. 

We cannot also forget the endeavours made by our 
own learned and pious forefathers to open friendly com- 
munications with Eastern patriarchs and prelates, in the 
days of our Stuart princes, and in the primacy of Arch- 
bishop Wake, and more recently in that of Archbishop 
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Howley, who, when some persons showed a disposition, 
to exaggerate errors and corruptions prevailing in the 
Churches of Greece and Asia, and to dwell upon them 
with unamiable self-complacency, said, with that mild 
wisdom which characterized him, " I know all this 
very well; but such things as these are due to their 
Mussulman oppressors; and a charitable allowance ought 
to be made for those who have groaned for so many 
centuries under the Turkish yoke ; " and then he quoted 
with a placid smile two lines of Homer, 

'Avipos, etrr dv fuy Kard, doiSiXioy ^fiap iX'gffiv. " 

" Far-seeing Jove half of his manhood takes 
From him on whom the day of bondage falls^ 

And in a similar spirit, in 1867, Archbishop Longley 
ordered the Lambeth Encyclic to be translated by the 
writer of these lines into Greek as well as into Latin, and 
to be sent, with a brotherly salutation, to the Eastern 
Bishops. 

Forty- four years ago, at Athens, it was my happiness 
to enjoy friendly intercourse with the then Bishop of 
that city. I remember the oration he pronounced at 
that time, under the shade of the Temple of Theseus, 
in order to welcome King Otho, the first king of Greece 
since the days of Alexander the Great My own inter- 
course with him was the more pleasant and profitable 
because it was under the hospitable roof of American 
missionaries, to whom I owe a debt of deep gratitude, 
which I am desirous of placing on record here, for nursing 
me in sickness after a wintry journey from Athens to 
Eleusis, Plataea, Leuctra, Delphi, Thebes, and Delium, 
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near which I was waylaid and wounded by klefts. These 
American missionaries had then a flourishing school of 
Greek children gathered together to receive Christian 
instruction from them ; and the Bishop of Athens 
cheered this work of love by his presence and his 
blessing ; and in that practical evidence of mutual con- 
fidence and affection and harmonious co-operation in 
Christian education, there seemed to be a happy augury 
of what might be done for Eastern Christendom by 
wise and charitable conference and co-operation on the 
part of Western Chuches. 

The eloquent Archbishop of Syros, whose character 
is delineated in the present volume, delivered a memor- 
able oration in the same city in the cathedral church.* 
That discourse displayed a striking proof that Greece 
has still her martyrs to Christianity. It was a funeral 
oration on the Patriarch Gregory of Constantinople, who 
suffered on Easter Day, 1821, being strangled at the 
gate of his own palace by Turkish assassins. They had 
tried to induce him, by the offer of life and wealth and 
honour, to renounce the faith. But in vain ; he remained 
stedfast to the end. The history of the subsequent 
adventures of his body till it rested in the grave at 
Athens, where it now lies, near the mortal remains of 
those who fell in the Peloponnesian war, and whose 
obsequies were graced by the eloquence of Pericles, is 
related in these pages ; and the history of Gregory the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, whose martyrdom and 
funeral are there described, as well as the narrative of the 
life of the Archbishop of Syros, who pronounced the 
sepulchral oration over his body, and who died (we might 

♦ See page 68. 
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almost say a martyr) in his zealous endeavour, in the 
Conference at Bonn, to promote the exercise of Christian 
sympathy between the Churches of the East and those 
of the West which cling to ancient catholicity as dis- 
tinguished from the errors and novelties of Rome, may 
serve to quicken a feeling of humble hope, that if it 
should please God that Constantinople should cease, 
after more than four centuries, to be the seat of Moslem 
misrule, and be restored to the Christian faith and to 
Christian worship, the Cross may again surmount the 
Church of Santa Sophia, and other Gregories and other 
Chrysostoms may sit on its Patriarchal throne, and faith- 
ful worshippers from the East and from the West may 
meet together as brethren under its dome, to sing 
praises to their common Lord. The union of the an- 
cient Churches of the East with the Western Churches 
of the Anglican and American communions, and with 
the Old Catholics of continental Europe, may be de- 
signed by Almighty God, in His merciful providence, to 
be a bulwark against the assaults of Unbelief and Ultra- 
montanism, which now menace Christendom ; and to be a 
safeguard of that Faith which is contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and was held by the Primitive Church, and which 
is the only real guarantee for the security of Thrones, 
and for the peace and prosperity of Nations. 

C. Lincoln. 

RiSEHOLME, Lincoln, 

August 2istf 1877. 



CHAPTER I. 
3fnflttence of fiia jFatfier'fi; Character on SHepanHer 

THE history of the Eastern prelate, to whose care 
was committed the fairest diocese in Greece, has 
undoubtedly acquired a significance it would not other- 
wise have possessed, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the period in which his lot was cast ; but the record of 
his life must always have had that intrinsic value which 
pertains to the career of a man who has been true to 
his faith and his convictions, when placed in positions of 
exceptional difficulty. Outside the limits of his native 
land, the memory of Alexander Lycurgus will ever be 
inseparably connected with the fervent longing for the 
re-union of Christendom which has so remarkably arisen 
of late years both in England and on the Continent, 
inasmuch as it was given to him, more^ perhaps than to 
any other in his own communion, to show how even the 
changeless Oriental Church now acknowledges that in 
the house of our Father on earth no less than in heaven, 
there are many mansions, where all who are His children, 
of whatever race, may yet learn to dwell together in 
brotherhood and unity. In connection with this great 
subject the life of the Archbishop of Syros comes before 
us in a twofold aspect ; for he was not only, on all ques- 
tions relating to it, the exponent of the mind of the Greek 
Church, as her official representative, but he also gave 
in his own person and character undeniable testimony 
to her possession of a true indwelling spiritual power, in 

B 
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an age when she has been credited with a want of 
vitality which is supposed to present a serious obstacle 
to intercommunion. Doubtless there are many other 
holy and consistent members of the ancient Orthodox 
Church who could have witnessed, like Alexander 
Lycurgus, to the treasures of grace yet existing within 
her; but they are as little known beyond their own 
country as the Archbishop of the Cyclades would have 
been, but for the important missions which brought him 
to England in 1870, and to Bonn in 1875. 

These were occasions which naturally gained him a 
considerable celebrity, and brought into strong relief 
some of the most striking features of his character, while 
they enabled him to do good service to the Church of 
England in making known her true position and prin- 
ciples to Eastern Christians ; but the simple history of 
his life, as it has been communicated to us in full detail 
by his relations and friends in Greece, will be sufficient 
to show that it was not in these prominent events of his 
career his true greatness was most conspicuous. 

The trials and difficulties, inseparable from the position 
of a dignitary of the Oriental Church in the present 
century, were enhanced in his case by unusual circum- 
stances ; and he passed through them with a rare wisdom 
and singleness of purpose, which gave him an influence 
in his generation that will live to benefit the people of 
his native land, long after his own name has faded from 
the records of the past. Yet, remarkable as was his 
public career, a still deeper interest pertains to all that 
is known of his inner life ; for he was a striking instance 
of that distinct vocation which in all ages has set men 
apart from infancy, like Samuel, to be in a special sense 
consecrated to the service of God. 

In order that the true history of Alexander Lycurgus 
may be rightly understood, both in its private and public 
aspects, it is necessary that we should explain in some 
detail the special influences that were brought to bear 
upon him at different stages of his career. . Of these, 
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the earliest, as also undoubtedly the strongest, was the 
powerful impression made upon him by the noble 
character of his father, and the splendid part taken by 
that remarkable man in the long-protracted struggle 
of the Hellenic people for their deliverance from the 
Moslem yoke. 

The Greek war of independence has never been called 
a religious war, and yet it had a better claim to that 
appellation than many a conflict which has been so 
named by the chroniclers of the past. It is a significant 
fact that the standard of revolt against the Mahommedan 
ruler was raised by no mere patriot, but by Germanus, 
the aged Archbishop of Patras, who came forward, strong 
in his spiritual dignity, despite the feebleness of his de- 
clining years, to be the first champion in the cause of 
Hellenic liberty. 

The ancient Greek Church, mother of all others in 
Eastern Christendom, whose sway extends « from its 
centre in Greece through the Levant and Archipelago 
to the uttermost parts of Sinai, was not only, as a dis- 
tinguished writer has said, the living representative of 
the Hellenic race, the voice which has spoken among 
them with unchanged accents from the apostolic age, 
but she was absolutely the means by which that people 
were kept alive through four centuries of bondage 
under the Turkish rule. She was in the deepest sense 
the shrine of their nationality as well as of their faith. 
During the long period of their galling servitude it was 
by the desecration of their sanctuaries, of which traces 
remain to this day, that the iron entered most cruelly 
into their soul ; and when at length they rose in revolt, 
they did so as children of the holy Eastern Church 
rather than as the mere rightful possessors of their 
classic soil. Among the leaders in that noble struggle 
for liberty there were some with whom religious en- 
thusiasm was the inspiring motive from first to last ; 
and this was eminently the case with George Lycurgus 
Logothetes, the father of the future Archbishop of 
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Syros. He was a man well worthy indeed to be called 
a Christian patriot, but also one who might have claimed 
the higher title of confessor, from his devotion to the 
faith, for which he endured long-continued sufferings 
that only stopped short of actual martyrdom. The 
simple details of his outward life, which is all that we 
have space to give in the memoir of his son, cannot do 
justice to the pure spirit of Christian self-sacrifice which 
guided him throughout his eventful career, but they 
will at least serve to convey some idea of the peculiar 
atmosphere of thought and feeling, which surrounded 
Alexander Lycurgus through the impressible years of 
his childhood and youth. The original name of the 
Archbishop's father was George Lycurgus,* but he is 
now exclusively remembered by that of Logothetes, 
from the important office which he held for many years 
as lay-representative of the church at the Holy Synod. 
He was born in 1771, and was a native of the island of 
Samos, where he belonged to a family of considerable 
distinction. He received a tolerably good education; 
but it was undoubtedly due to his own efforts and 
superior intellect that he attained to a degree of culture 
very unusual among his countrymen in those days. His 
elder brother became a priest, rising to high ecclesiastical 
rank, and for this reason probably George Lycurgus did 
not take holy orders, but devoted himself to the study 
of medicine. He had, however, a singularly devout 
mind, as well as a generous and unselfish disposition, 
and the governing principle of his life, from its first 
intelligent commencement to its close, was the desire to 
see his Church and country delivered from the galling 
bonds of a foreign yoke. To this object he determined, 
in the ardent days of his youth, to dedicate his whole 
existence, whatever might be the cost to himself; and 



* The family name of the Archbishop is identical with that of the 
Spartan lawgiver, AvKovpyos. It has generally been written in this country 
Lycurg-oSf which being a combination of Greek and Latin is incorrect, and 
we therefore prefer now to use the usual spelling of that well-known name. 
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he nobly fulfilled his purpose through the long years of 
trial and pain which were his portion in consequence. 

Having learnt all that he could be taught in the 
schools of Samos, George Lycurgus went to Constan- 
tinople to complete his studies, and from thence travelled 
to Wallachia, where he remained some time. During 
this period he served under the reigning prince, Ypsilanti, 
who selected him for the distinguished office whence he 
derived his title of Logothetes. This appointment shows 
the high opinion that must have been entertained of his 
judgment, young as he was ; for the post was one of 
great importance and difficulty, inasmuch as it rendered 
him the acting medium between the Church and the 
Turkish authorities, besides conferring on him the dignity 
of government commissioner at the deliberations of the 
Holy Synod. 

In spite of the honours thus gained in Wallachia, 
however, his heart was still with his countrymen in their 
bitter bondage, and he soon left his pleasant position 
there in order to return to his native island, carrying 
with him the new burden of his responsible office. 

The oppression under which the Christians of Samos 
laboured at that period was so intolerable that Logo- 
thetes determined to make an effijrt for their relief, 
although there was not then the slightest prospect that 
the ultimate independence of Greece would ever become 
possible. Leaving his home once more, he travelled 
to Constantinople, where he pleaded the cause of his 
countrymen before the Turkish authorities with such 
energy and power as to compel their unwilling attention 
to his demands. After long delays, his effi)rts on behalf 
of the Samian Christians had a singular result, and one 
he could little have expected ; for he so won the con- 
fidence of the Porte by his courageous integrity and 
strength of character, that he was himself sent back to 
Samos, charged with the mission of quelling serious 
disturbances which had arisen there between the poli- 
tical factions of liberals and anti-liberals, into which the 
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inhabitants of the island were divided. Logothetes acted 
with remarkable uprightness in this difficult position, 
labouring incessantly for the welfare of his own people, 
without failing in faithfulness to his employers, despite 
his abhorrence of the Ottoman rule. As a natural con- 
sequence, he soon excited the envy and jealousy of many 
among the Moslem inhabitants, who became his sworn 
enemies. For some time they endeavoured in vain to 
drive him from the island by various persecutions ; but 
they finally succeeded in doing so, by accusing him of 
favouring a revolt against the Turkish government, 
which obliged him to fly to Constantinople in order to 
save his life. There the influence of the Patriarch of 
the Eastern Church was strongly exerted in his favour, 
and the Porte, disbelieving the accusations against him, 
gave him the appointment of governor of his own native 
island. He returned therefore to Samos, full of hope 
that, armed with so much power, he should be able to 
work successfully both for his faith and his people. It 
was at this period, we believe, that Logothetes made the 
offering to God of a church, built at his own expense, 
and dedicated to the Saviour, which remains to this day 
as a witness to his zeal, close to the harbour of the 
island. His own abode too is still extant, a massive 
building near the grotto of Polycrates, and which retains 
its name as the " Tower of Logothetes." 

The new governor was not long left in peace. His 
former enemies were secretly at work, and they soon 
succeeded in renewing their former accusation, that he 
was fomenting, with treacherous designs, a rebellion in 
the island against the Porte. The Turks hastened 
therefore to his house to seize him ; and not finding him 
there, they put to a cruel death an unfortunate priest to 
whom he had given shelter. Logothetes himself was, 
however, soon after taken ; and having paid a large 
ransom as the price of his life, he was sent in exile to 
Mount Athos, and was prohibited, on pain of death, 
from leaving the monastery which received him, for a 
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single day. That which was intended to be* a painful 
imprisonment was really, however, to his devout mind a 
time of rest and refreshment, which he much enjoyed. 
He was treated by the monks with the greatest honour ; 
for they were aware of the proofs he had already given 
of his devotion to the Church, and he spent his days as 
well as great part of his nights in studying the sacred 
MSS. in their libraries. Meanwhile Logothetes was not 
forgotten by the Patriarch and his other friends, and 
they never ceased their efforts till they obtained the 
revocation of his sentence, which set him once more at 
liberty. He returned without delay to Samos; but he 
saw that, for a time at least, he could only remain there 
if he lived in strict retirement. It was during this quiet 
period that he married, in 181 1, a Greek lady, named 
Poulouditza Stamati, who ultimately became the mother 
of Alexander Lycurgus, the future archbishop. The 
family altogether consisted in due time of nine children, 
four sons and five daughters, and of the whole number 
two of the latter alone survive at the present date — 
Cleopatra and Diamantina. 

Logothetes' tranquil domestic life after his marriage 
did not lessen the vindictiveness of his enemies. They 
continued to accuse him falsely of treachery to the 
Porte, and, with more truth, of being ever bent on the 
deliverance of his country. Their efforts to effect his 
ruin were at length so far successful, that a band of 
armed men went by night to attack his house and take 
him prisoner. He made his escape from them in dis- 
guise, and a Greek vessel took him off from the island, 
conveying him to Corfu, whence he made his way 
in safety to Constantinople. Logothetes had now 
reached a crisis in his life, when he was to make most 
clearly manifest the entire self-abnegation with which 
he had devoted himself to the welfare of his Church and 
country. His zeal on behalf of the faith, oppressed as 
it was under the Turkish dominion, especially in Samos, 
had secured for him the friendship and protection of 
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many influential persons among the Fanariotes, who 
constituted the Greek aristocracy of Stamboul ; and 
had he so willed it, he might at once have taken an 
honourable position as a resident there, and enjoyed a 
life of tranquil ease and luxury. But of him it might 
truly be said that he preferred the reproach of Christ 
to any pleasure this world could give, and he used the 
influence that might have gained wealth and distinction 
for himself, in obtaining permission to return to his 
mission among the oppressed Christians of Samos, where 
he knew he should be in peril of death from day to day. 
His friends tried in vain to hold him back, and their 
fears on his account were soon verified ; for he had not 
been long in the island before he was seized by the 
Turkish authorities, and cast into prison. When, how- 
ever, he was brought into the presence of the governing 
Pasha, who probably intended to execute him at once, 
he made no appeal for himself, but spoke with such 
fervour and eloquence on behalf of his persecuted 
countrymen that he completely won the favour of his 
unscrupulous judge. Instead of consigning him to the 
bow-string, the Pasha took him out of prison, and had 
him guarded in his own palace. There Logothetes was 
safe from the open attempts of his enemies ; but they 
endeavoured secretly to compass his death by bribing 
the Pasha's servant to poison him. In this they signally 
failed, through the integrity of the man, who could not 
be induced to injure him for any money they could 
offer. 

Eventually Logothetes was sent out of the island with 
his family, and he established himself in Smyrna, where 
he remained practising as a physician till the breaking 
out of the Greek war of independence restored to him 
the power of serving his Church and his people. Logo- 
thetes had long been one of the most powerful members 
of the Hetairia, the secret society organized for the 
deliverance of Greece, to which her freedom is in fact 
mainly due ; and Prince Ypsilanti, who was at the head 
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of the successful insurrection, sent him at once to Samos, 
to take the lead in rescuing the island altogether from 
the dominion of the defeated Turks. He who had 
suffered so much at their hands now showed a noble 
example of the forgiveness of injuries ; he treated the 
humiliated Turkish authorities with the utmost kind- 
ness, shielding them by his powerful protection from 
the vengeance of his countrymen, and enabling them to 
depart from the island in perfect safety. 

Ultimately he himself fought as a soldier in* many 
important actions, during the course of the war. When 
the independence of Greece was completely established, 
under the Presidency of Count Capo d'Istria, Logothetes 
was named a member of the Pan-Hellenic Council a!t 
Egina, then Plenipotentiary at the National Congress 
at Argos, Councillor of State, Governor of Laconia and 
Messenia, and finally he seemed to have attained the 
highest summit of his lifelong desires when he was 
appointed Governor-General of Samos, which at that 
period was held to form part of the Greek kingdom. 
During a brief interval Logothetes believed that all 
for which he had suffered and striven throughout his 
whole existence was granted to him at last — ^his native 
island was free from its long bondage to a foreign 
yoke, and the welfare of the Church and people within 
its borders was entrusted to himself The period 
when he could enjoy the bright anticipations founded 
on this conviction was short indeed. The European 
powers, to whose arbitration it was left to fix the limits 
of the free Hellenic territory, decided that the island of 
Samos was to be given back to Turkey. By this unex- 
pected fiat, all Logothetes* dearest hopes were finally 
extinguished, and the Moslem rule was irrevocably 
established on the cherished soil where he had laboured 
with unceasing sacrifice for the Christian faith and for 
freedom. In the bitterness of his disappointment the 
weary half-broken-hearted man retired into a monastery, 
there to find solace in prayer and study for the failure of 
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his life-long dreams. It is probable that he would never 
have again left this calm retreat had not the claims of 
his country called him back to the turmoil of public 
affairs once more. The settled recognition of Greece as 
a kingdom made him feel it a duty to give the remaining 
years of his life to active labour on her behalf, in what- 
ever way he best might serve her; and he knew that 
this could not be done in his beautiful island home, 
which he might never again hope to see either a free 
or a Christian state. He therefore took a last farewell 
of his beloved Samos and went at once to Athens, 
which had been chosen as the capital of the newly- 
established realm. There he placed himself at the 
disposal of the government, under King Otho, and was 
created a Senator, in which capacity he did good service 
to his country during the last period of his noble and 
unselfish life. 

This, then, was the father, under whose influence and 
guidance the future Archbishop of Syros passed through 
the years of his youth and early manhood. 



CHAPTER II. 
^ifi( earlp (iEncation for tfie Pnedtj^ooti* 

ALEXANDER LYCURGUS was born at Chora, 
in Samos, on the 4th of November, 1827; and 
from the first dawn of his intelligence he gave token of 
unusual powers of njind, and of a serious and thoughtful 
disposition, very different from the ordinary charac- 
teristics of children belonging to his pleasure-loving 
race. His birth took place just before the period when 
his father, Logothetes, was destined to learn the final 
failure of all that he had hoped to achieve for his God 
and his country ; and very soon the high hopes and 
pure ambition which in his own person that noble Greek 
had failed to realize, were centred in the bright intellec- 
tual child, who showed himself capable of sympathizing 
with his parent's deepest feelings at an age when most 
boys care for little but amusement. The early death of 
Logothetes* eldest son, who succumbed to a sudden 
malady in Germany, whither he had been sent to study 
medicine, tended still further to fix all his hopes on 
Alexander, whom he laboured earnestly to fire with the 
patriotic ardour which neither age nor disappointment 
had been able to quench in his own true heart. The 
child became his constant companion ; and as they 
rambled by the sea-shore in the soft eastern starlight, 
or spent the cool evening hours on the flat roof of the 
house, Logothetes loved to tell his little son every detail 
of his past eventful life, and to dilate on the aspirations 
for which he had sacrificed so much, in burning words, 
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whose echo lingered in the heart of Alexander Lycurgus 
to the last day of his own existence. 

Such a history as that of Logothetes could not fail to 
make a strong impression on the thoughtful boy, and 
he soon became possessed with the passion of patriotism 
as enthusiastically as ever his father had been ; but a 
yet deeper sentiment, which came to him from no earthly 
inspiration, caused it in his case to centre exclusively 
in the ancient Church of his native land. Alexander 
Lycurgus had scarcely passed out of infancy when the 
voice of God, calling him to the office of the priesthood, 
made itself heard in his young soul, with a power to 
which he yielded his whole being in a life-long obedience. 
It is recorded of him that, even at that early age, he 
announced his resolution to serve God in His sanctuary 
with an indomitable determination, which set at defiance 
every effort made to turn him from his purpose. He 
had to encounter most serious opposition from some 
members of his family, though not, happily for the 
peace of his tender heart, from his parents. His mother, 
to whom he was most fondly attached, might possibly 
have preferred to see him enter on a career which would 
have admitted of his sharing in the joys and honours of 
this world ; but she loved him too well to thwart him in 
his deepest desire, while his father gave him from the 
first a thoroughly willing consent. 

Logothetes had soon become aware that his gifted 
son was likely to rival him in all that had been noble 
and disinterested in his own career, and to the old man, 
who had learnt at such bitter cost the vanity of human 
hopes, it was a source of thankfulness^ that the bent of 
the boy's mind led him to serve exclusively the cause of 
that Truth which alone could make either himself or his 
people free, in the highest sense of the word. In fact, the 
position of the Greek Church at that time, depressed 
and fettered as she had been during the long period of the 
Moslem rule, was such as to render this devotion of his life 
to her, the most essential service he could render to his 
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country. His parents therefore, when they clearly saw, 
like Ell, that God had called the child, gave him every 
encouragement in his pious desire ; but it was far other- 
wise with several of his relations, and especially with his 
sister Cleopatra (now Madame Marillon), whose intense 
and enduring affection for her brother made it hard for 
him to resist the passionate remonstrances with which, 
so long as opposition could avail, she strove to hold him 
back from that entire devotion of himself to the service 
of the Church on which his heart was set. ' She knew 
that for him it involved a life of sacrifice, unblest with 
the tender ties and human sympathies which would have 
been so dear to his affectionate nature ; for it was plain 
that if his talents and educational advantages were to 
be really consecrated to God in the priesthood, he must 
maintain the state of celibacy, without which he could 
not enter on the more important and difficult offices 
within the Church to which he might be called. Even 
in Alexander's childish days his sister's short-sighted 
though tender love for him, led her to indulge in many 
bright dreams of a happy future, which should give him 
all the joys of home in a safe and tranquil married life ; 
but never for one instant, through all the ardent years 
of childhood and youth, did the young servant of Christ 
swerve from his steadfast purpose, or let himself be 
tempted by his sister's glowing pictures of possible 
happiness, to give less than an undivided love and service 
to his Master. We shall see, later in his history, with 
what gentle playfulness he met the hot words of indig- 
nation fulminated by Cleopatra against all who had 
been instrumental in binding him to the priesthood ; 
but at a very early period of his life he had already 
taken the first step in the exalted course to which he 
adhered unchangeably, till the final hour came when 
she herself closed his eyes on the world, whose allure- 
ments she had offered him in vain. 

Alexander Lycurgus was only six years old when he 
was appointed to the position of 'Ai/ayi/co<rr>;9, or reader 
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in the Church ; and the fact that he was elevated to this 
office at so early an age may be considered one of the 
most remarkable events in his whole career. His case 
indeed must have been a unique exception to the rule, 
which confers this appointment only on young men who 
have dedicated themselves to the priesthood, and who, 
within a short time of their ordination, are supposed to 
be capable of performing the duties involved in it. The 
permission given to Alexander to take upon himself 
this important position, at an ag6 when he had scarcely 
passed out of infancy, was due doubtless to the singular 
intelligence and thoughtfulness that characterized him, 
as well as to the persistent earnestness of the resolution 
with which, at that early age, he manifested his purpose 
to give himself to the service of the Church. But for 
these personal qualities of the young boy, even the high 
respect in which his father was held would not have 
sufficed to procure his acceptance for the post, although 
it no doubt conduced to the willingness with which all 
ordinary precedents were set aside in the case of 
Alexander Lycurgus. 

The duties laid upon him by his appointment .as 
'Ai/ayi/c5(7Tiy9 were certainly somewhat onerous for so 
young a child. He was clad in a long white robe, with a 
girdle round his waist, and a round cap on his head, 
beneath which his hair, purposely left uncut, fell to a great 
length over his shoulders. Thus attired, it was his part 
to stand behind the choir and read aloud to them the 
verses of the psalm or canticle which they were about to 
sing. 

The singers in Eastern Churches know the ancient 
music of the chants by heart, so that they do not require 
the notes ; but as they are not allowed to use any 
books, and do not generally know the words, these are 
read sentence by sentence in a clear soft voice by the 
'Ai/ayj/co(my9, and are then immediately taken up by the 
choir and sung to the orthodox tones, which have been 
in use from time immemorial The singing is antiphonal, 
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and in large churches there are two readers, who stand 
respectively behind the cantori and decani, but in the 
country churches there is often only one 'Aj/ayi/oStm;?, who 
passes Ayith his book from side to side, first reading the 
strophe and then the anti-strophe^ with a precision and 
quickness which requires no small ability on the part of 
the young official. It is also his duty to read the portion 
of the Old Testament which is called th^ propheteiay and 
the epistle, but not the gospel, which can only be read by 
a man who has received ordination ; he likewise recites 
the Creed when it occurs in the service. The office is 
not one which in any sense answers to the position of a 
chorister in our English Churches, as the ^ ApayvdxTTtjg is 
exclusively a reader, and never joins in any part of the 
singing. Alexander continued to take his share after 
this manner in the service of the sanctuary at Samps, 
until he was ten years of age, at which period Logo- 
thetes felt it his duty to settle in Athens, in order, as we 
have said, that he might do his part in furthering the 
interests of the newly-established kingdom of Greece. 

This change of residence could not but be a source of 
great happiness to the intelligent boy, who was capable 
even then of looking with very keen perception to the 
requirements on which his contemplated future depended. 
The new home in Athens restored him to the full en- 
joyment of his father^s society, of which he had been 
partially deprived during Logothetes' retirement in the 
monastery, and this renewed intercourse was of great 
benefit to his mental training ; but the chief advantage 
which he derived from his removal to the new capital 
was in the means it afforded him of a higher education 
than he could have obtained at Samos, which was 
more important to him than all other considerations, if 
his purpose of devoting himself to the work of the 
priesthood was to become an offering of real value to 
his Church, in the condition in which she was at that 
particular time. 

We need hardly say that under 1ike^T\itk\^\v ^oVa^ -as* 
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in all the vicissitudes of preceding ages, the changeless 
Eastern Church had held inviolate the dogmas of her 
faith and the formulae of her ritual. Her rules had 
been enforced, and her worship conducted without the 
smallest omission or alteration from her apostolic tradi- 
tions, throughout the long dark period when Greece 
languished under an antichristian government ; but it 
had been inevitable, under such circumstances, that her 
priests should be left uneducated, and the spiritual 
life of her oppressed and unhappy people had fallen far 
below its former level. It was with a full comprehen- 
sion of those evils, and with an ardent desire to combat 
them, at least in his own person, that Alexander Lycur- 
gus flung himself with all the ardour of his strong nature 
into the study of theology, while his father, deeply 
sympathizing with his hopes and desires, promised 
him every advantage of education he could possibly 
procure for him. With this view he was placed at the 
earliest opportunity in the Gymnasium, the upper public 
school in Athens, which is conducted on the same system 
as the Lyc^e of Paris. In this institution Alexander 
worked with steady perseverance till he was of an age 
to enter the new university, which it had been the first 
care of the freed Greeks to establish in their capital. 
His college career was one of remarkable distinction, 
which he prolonged much beyond the usual term, in his 
rooted determination not to stop short of the highest 
degree of culture he could by any means acquire. 
Throughout the whole of this period he was known as 
a zealous and indefatigable student ; and young as he 
was he won the friendship of many eminent persons, 
from the absolute devotion with which he gave himselif 
up to his studies at a time when attractions of no 
ordinary nature might have tempted him to a life of 
ease and pleasure. 

Athens, in those days, was one of the gayest of 
foreign capitals, from a combination of circumstances 
which have long since passed away. Its inhabitants, 
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relieved from the galling yoke which had so long 
oppressed them, were almost intoxicated by the sense 
of freedom, and caught eagerly at every excuse for 
holding high festival on most days of the week. The 
young king and queen, anxious to win the popularity 
which unhappily they never attained, made their court 
attractive by constant entertainments, while the corps 
diplomatique of course followed suit, and invited the 
young Greeks to their houses, where they met many 
distinguished travellers from other countries, who came 
to visit the classic spots that were now thrown open 
without restriction to the inspection of all who cared to 
visit them. The foreign society was thus very much 
above the average of that which is to be found in most 
continental towns, and hours unoccupied by private re- 
unions could be wiled away at the opera-house and other 
theatres. 

As a rule, every young man in the place gave himself 
up heart and soul to amusement, in the strong reaction 
from the past depression and misery; but Alexander 
Lycurgus was a notable exception. Not only did he 
hold aloof from the pleasures which were irresistible to 
his companions in the university classes, but he sought 
almost exclusively the society of men much older than 
himself, from whose wisdom and knowledge he could 
gain assistance in his efforts at self-culture. Some of 
these who have survived to this day, yet speak with 
enthusiasm of his brilliant university course, and of the 
fair promise he gave of distinction in whatever pro- 
fession he might have chosen. 

Alexander was still at the university, though close on 
the termination of his collegiate career, when a blow fell 
upon him which caused keen suffering to his affectionate 
heart. In 1850 the long eventful life of his beloved 
father came to an end. Logothetes died on the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of his marriage. May the 21st, in that 
year. It was an irreparable loss to Alexander ; yet there 
were consolations in the trial which took all bitterness 

C 
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from it, and compelled him to give thanks for the old 
man's gentle release. During the troubled years when 
George Lycurgus Logothetes knew not from hour to 
hour by what violence or treachery he might be sud- 
denly hurried into the unseen world, it would have 
seemed to him a boon beyond all hope that he should 
thus finally pass away in a peaceful death, comforted by 
the last sacraments of the Church he had served so well, 
and sustained by the prayers of the dear son in whom 
it must have almost seemed to him as if he should yet 
live again. Logothetes closed his eyes for ever in a last 
look on the young face he loved so well ; and then he, 
who must so often have expected in times of peril that 
his unburied corpse would be left exposed to the insults 
of his enemies, was borne in all honour to his grave, and 
laid down by tender hands in his last repose with the 
sacred funeral rites which were to him so precious. 
Alexander Lycurgus could thank God on behalf of his 
father, as he turned away from that calm resting-place ; 
but he knew that it marked for himself an epoch which 
closed the quiet, hopeful days of youth, and left him 
to bear the burden of existence and its responsibilities 
henceforth alone. 



CHAPTER III. 
College Life in (Sermanp. 

AFTER the death of Logothetes his son remained 
for another year at college, and in 1851 he received 
a great, though well-deserved, reward for his brilliant 
academical course, by being appointed government 
student, which gave him the privilege of studying at 
the national expense in the universities of Germany and 
France. This was to him an inestimable boon, as his 
father's life-long devotion to his country had left the old 
man but ill-provided with worldly goods wherewith the 
requirements of his family could be met after his own de- 
parture ; and the advantages which Alexander Lycurgus 
had thus gained by his personal merits would have been 
quite beyond his means in any other way. He delayed 
not a day in availing himself of them to the fullest ex- 
tent ; and as he was free to do so for a period of at least 
seven years, he determined to spend the whole of this 
time in study, and to divide it between the Universities 
of Leipsic, Heidelberg, Halle, and Berlin. He carried 
out this plan with indomitable perseverance and industry, 
working in each place unremittingly under the most 
eminent professors. Many of these had a high opinion 
of his talents, and continued to take a great interest in 
him after he had entered on his subsequent career; 
among whom we may name especially Tischendorf, 
Tholuck, Bernhardy, and Miiller. Seven years spent in 
this manner, with all the facilities which his proficiency 
in the German language afforded him, could wo\. felxV 
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to bring him in contact with most forms of modem 
thought, and to open out a vast field of speculation 
and doubt for the exercise of his keen intellect ; but 
throughout the whole of that period, as indeed during 
all his life, Alexander Lycurgus was never known to 
swerve in the remotest degree from the faith which had 
been transmitted to him intact, by the apostolic voice 
of his own immutable Church. His reverential trust in 
that ancient Guardian of the Truth was indeed to him a 
complete safeguard against the sceptical tendencies of 
the age, to which the great majority of his friends in 
the German colleges had succumbed without a struggle ; 
whilst, on the other hand, his calm assurance of her 
lofty position as the mother of all Christendom rendered 
him absolutely impervious to the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome, with which he was assailed by the 
few religiously-minded Roman Catholics who were to 
be found among his companions. 

To them he could quietly answer, without any in- 
tentional irony, that not only did the Eastern Church 
possess, in the claim of Antioch to be founded by St. 
Peter, the same privileges as the See of Rome on the 
ground of descent from that apostle, but that the Pope 
was simply looked upon as the first Protestant by all 
Orthodox Christians. Alexander's greatest danger, how- 
ever, undoubtedly lay in the insidious arguments of 
German rationalism ; but he was invulnerable against 
them in his reliance on the treasure of hereditary belief 
which he possessed in his Church ; for the vital point of 
the Divinity of Christ is one on which she teaches 
the highest doctrine, and makes it the rule, and not 
the exception, that her authorized devotions should be 
addressed to the Saviour Himself, rather than to the 
other Persons of the blessed Trinity. He never shrank 
from openly announcing his opinions in face of the scorn 
with which any adherence to the old paths was met by 
those who had adopted the theories of young Germany ; 
and on one occasion, when he was attending the theo- 
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logical seminary at Berlin, he caused a considerable 
sensation by a very remarkable speech, in which he 
demonstrated the attitude of the Greek Church towards 
the new discoveries of science, and declared it to be 
one of perfect liberality and sincerity, while at the 
same time she never moved in the remotest particular 
from the primitive faith, in which he affirmed she re- 
mained rooted as firmly in the present age as in that of 
the apostles, from whence she dated her existence. 

Alexander Lycurgus thus passed unscathed through 
the severest trials to which his personal belief dould 
have been exposed, while his especial vocation rendered 
him proof against the seductions of the world, that in 
those foreign cities surrounded him in many new and 
alluring forms. He continued, as before, to cultivate the 
acquaintance of studious and learned men, wherever he 
could find them ; but he had no taste for general society, 
which, indeed, his resolution against marriage made it 
desirable that he should avoid. This determination on 
his part was not a vow of celibacy, taken, as in the case 
of a monk, on the ground that a single life is in the 
abstract a higher state than that which admits of do- 
mestic ties, but a deliberate purpose, adopted for the 
simple reason that, according to the constitutions of the 
Greek Church, it was in this manner only that he could 
serve God in the priesthood with all his powers. As a 
married man, he could only have become a parish priest; 
and this is not a position to which any student of 
theology, who had passed through the university course, 
could ever be relegated, for many reasons, even if he had 
far less valuable gifts for the higher functions of the 
Church than those possessed by Alexander Lycurgus. 

The chief objection to this office being held by any 
educated man in Greece, is the fact that the same law 
respecting the marriage of priests, which obliges the 
parochial clergy to enter on that state before their 
ordination, prohibits them from exercising any function 
whatever in the Church, beyond the mechatvvcal ^^x- 
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formance of public worship in the country villages. For 
this duty it is sufficient that they should be able to read 
well, and to understand the Greek of the gospels ; and 
as they cannot rise to any higher position, they remain 
in the little country stations to which they are first 
appointed, associating on an equality with the ignorant 
peasants around them, and being for the most part of 
the same class themselves. The son of the poorest 
agriculturalist has no difficulty in gaining the modest 
attainments necessary for a village Papas, as every school 
in Greece is absolutely free ; and a boy can, if he chooses, 
enter the parish alphabet-school, and pass from thence 
to the gymnasium and the university, where he can be 
qualified for any learned profession, without its costing 
him a single lepta.* But the peasants who intend to 
take holy orders do not care to go beyond the very 
elementary knowledge requisite for the chanting of the 
Liturgy on Sundays and holy days, as they know that all 
other offices are closed to the €(j>rijuL€pio^ (married priests). 
They are not even able to preach, as no one is allowed to 
do so by the Eastern Church without a licence, which is 
only bestowed upon persons who are known to have 
special qualifications for the purpose. To be appointed 
public preacher is considered a great and rare distinction 
by the Eastern clergy, and it would certainly cause 
extraordinary consternation amongst them if they were 
ever to find themselves obliged to obey the rule of the 
English Church, which compels every man, so soon as he 
is ordained, to be prepared to preach at least one or two 
original setmons every week. In like manner, only those 
are permitted to receive confessions who are selected for 
that difficult duty, and obtain the licence which confers 
on them the title of irvevimaTiKog irarrip (spiritual father) ; 
and although the €(l>fjiuLepiog is usually thus licensed, as 
a matter of convenience, special confessors generally 
speaking are taken from among the kaloyers (monks). 



• Ten leptas are of the value of an English penny. 
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all offices within religious houses being of course de- 
bsxred to the parish priest. There are many important 
functions in connection with the monasteries from which 
the e^jyywepto? is thus shut out, as well as from all offices 
which the university or the Holy Synod can entrust to 
the priesthood, and finally from the episcopate. Thus 
it is plain that Alexander Lycurgus could never have 
indulged in any thought of marriage, unless he had 
been prepared to fling away all the advantages, natural 
and acquired, which so specially fitted him to do a great 
work for God and his brethren within the Church of his 
native land. 

There is, however, another drawback to the position 
of parish priest, which deters educated men from entering 
upon it, even if they have not the high motives which 
actuated Alexander Lycurgus. This consists in the fact 
that, according to the system which has existed in the 
Greek Church since apostolic times, the clergy are en- 
tirely dependent for their maintenance on the voluntary 
contributions of those who may require their ministra- 
tions. They receive no regular payment of any kind, 
and the small gratuities, varying from five shillings to 
one or two, which are given to them for the performance 
of special duties towards individuals, such as commemo- 
ration of the dead, or benediction of the house, are 
barely sufficient for their support. It is natural therefore 
that highly-cultivated young men, who have gone through 
the university course, should not care to fix themselves 
for life in a position which would compel them to live 
on charity, taking small fees for services which are 
obligatory upon them, and which they would much 
prefer to give freely. As a rule, therefore, all students 
of theology avoid a parochial cure, and prefer to become 
secretaries to the bishops, and to members of the Holy 
Synod, or university professors, and public preachers, if 
they succeed in obtaining any such appointment 

It is believed, however, that Alexander Lycurgus never 
had even the slightest wish to enter into domestic ties, 
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though his gentle nature made him capable of appre- 
ciating in an unusual degree the happiness of home life. 
He gave strong proof of his tenderness of heart, in the 
letters which he wrote during his absence from Greece at 
that time, on receiving intelligence of the death of his 
dearly-loved mother from a sudden attack of Asiatic 
cholera, so that he could not be summoned home to see 
her. They were worded in the most pathetic manner, 
and for years afterwards he could never speak of her 
without strong emotion. He had aliR-aj-^ been devotedly 
attached to her, and although her loss could not affect him 
in the same manner as that which deprived him of the 
wise counsels of his noble father, it yet finally took away 
from his life all its early sweetness, leaving him to meet 
its sternest aspect only; and it had the further result 
of removing from him any desire to return to his own 
country until he had concluded the seven years* servitude 
to study, which he had voluntarily imposed upon him- 
self. This period terminated by his receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Philology, and he then took leave of the 
many warm friends he had made, and left Germany in 
order to travel for a short time in France, where he 
visited every public institution to which he could gain 
access, and made himself master of the systems of 
education chiefly practised there. During this time his 
own mental training was still the object on which he 
was persistently bent; and when at last he returned to 
Greece, it was as one of the most cultivated and distin- 
guished men of which the young kingdom could boast 



CHAPTER IV. 
PUprimaffe to ST^tasialem. 

ALEXANDER LYCURGUS gave himself no in- 
terval of rest after his return to his own country. 
His friends naturally thought that seven years* hard 
study, following upon all his previous work in Athens, 
was quite sufficient excuse for a long period of relaxa- 
tion ; and his sister Cleopatra, whose pride in him was 
almost as great as her affection, would have liked him 
to have gone into society, that he might receive the 
homage which would certainly have been paid to him, 
as one who in foreign countries had done honour to 
Greece by his distinguished talents and blameless life. 
But he would not be persuaded ; the stimulus of the 
one pure and high motive which had inspired all his 
actions from infancy was still too potent within him to 
allow of his thoughts being turned, for ever so short a 
time, to the world and its pleasures. He felt most 
keenly the extent to which the Greek Church was suf- 
fering from the total want of education in the greater 
number of those who performed her sacred functions ; 
and while he was firmly resolved that he would not 
himself take her vows upon him till he had reached 
the highest mental cultivation he could possibly attain, 
he was very glad, while his own laborious preparation 
lasted, to give his best assistance to others who might 
be like-minded with himself. He therefore made no 
objection when he was named privat docent immediately 
after his arrival in Greece, and in that caijacvtY \\e. ^?m^ 
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a course of instruction in theology to a select number 
< of pupils for a period of more than two years. His 
lectures during that time were considered very remark- 
able in their power and learning ; and as a natural con- 
sequen'ce he was, in the year 1861, appointed Assistant 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Athens. His 
success in this important post was quite unexampled. 
Crowds of enthusiastic students attended his classes, 
who were completely subjugated by his singular elo- 
quence and fervour, and his reputation as a man of 
extraordinary talent was soon carried far and wide by 
his numerous admirers.* If earthly fame had been the 
object of his ambition, Alexander Lycurgus must then 
have felt that he was in a fair way to obtain it in an 
unusual degree ; but no such desire seems ever to have 
entered his mind, which was entirely filled with his one 
great and liffe-long hope. 

At length the time came when even his own high 
standard of intellectual fitness for the priesthood was 
attained, and, unassuming as he was, he could no longer 
doubt that the result of his self-training amply justified 
him in entering upon that sacred office. For this solemn 
purpose he undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the 
year 1862. It is not known whether this journey, 
though certainly of a religious character, was performed 
by Alexander Lycurgus in fulfilment of an actual vow 
previously taken, or merely in accordance with an 



• His opening lecture, and those which followed, are thus described by 
one who knew Alexander Lycurgus well : " Le jour ou il pronon9a son 
discours d'ouverture la salle fut occupee d'une foule d'erudits qui prirent 
place a c6t^ des etudiants. Ce discours empreint d'une rare eloquence et 
faisant preuve de vastes connaissances- fut gen^ralement applaudi et releva 
plus encore le jeune professeur dans I'estime publique. Ce jour marqua un 
nouveau progr^s de la faculte theologique d'Athenes. Lorsqu'il eiit com- 
mence ses cours, il ^tait emouvant de voir les etudiants de toutes les facult^s 
accourir s'amonceler sur les bancs bien avant I'heure de la le9on, et ecouter 
dans un silence religieux le Professeur qui avec une eloquence brilliante 
exposait la parole de la vie ^ternelle — de bruyants applaudissements expri- 
maient toujours Tenthousiasme de ses auditeurs et les sentiments d'aifection 
qui les animaient pour le maitre." 
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opinion prevalent among Eastern Christians that a 
special sanctification and blessing are conveyed with 
holy orders which are received at Jerusalem. In either 
case, however, a "pilgrimage" is understood in a totally 
different sense in the Greek Church from that which 
would be implied in the term elsewhere. It is never 
in the slightest degree connected with any sort of 
penitential discipline. In fact, the system of penance, 
in so far as it exists at all in the Eastern communion, 
is of the simplest description ; and practically the only 
manner in which it is enforced is that persons who have 
revealed any grave fault in confession are sometimes 
debarred by the priest from receiving the Holy Eucharist, 
until such time as he shall feel satisfied by their subse- 
quent conduct that their repentance has been really 
sincere. In the East, however, as in the West, it is a 
common practice for those who are placed in some great 
peril or anxiety to take a vow, that if they escape the 
threatened evil they will go on a pilgrimage to some holy 
place, in order that they may make their thanksgiving 
there, in special recognition of the mercy shown to them ; 
but if Alexander's visit to Jerusalem was solemnly deter- 
mined upon by him at some early period of his career, as 
seems likely, it was simply done in the pious belief that 
he would receive greater grace by his consecration to 
the priesthood in the holiest shrine the world contained, 
than he could in any less hallowed spot on earth. 

Certainly, to whatever cause it may be attributed, 
there is no question that Alexander Lycurgus believed 
his spiritual life to have been singularly quickened by 
his visit to the Holy City, and his reception of the great 
gift, for which he had pined so long, at the hands of the 
venerable Patriarch Cyril. The letters which he wrote 
to his friends in Athens during his journey, and after 
his arrival at Jerusalem, expressed the deepest religious 
feeling, and an enthusiastic sense of the benefits he 
derived from all the circumstances of his pilgrimage; 
and especially from the fact that his consecratvoiv to VV^a. 
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more immediate service of his Master took place in the 
spot where, in the words of an ancient Greek chant, 
" He was suspended from the tree who hung the stars 
in their spheres, and sent forth the rolling suns upon 
their fiery way." 

It so happened that at the very time when Alexander 
Lycurgus was on his way to the Holy Land, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem had arranged to consecrate the Church of 
the Transfiguration on Mount Thabor, which he had 
himself just erected as an offering to God. And having 
been informed that the young Professor of Theology 
had undertaken a pilgrimage to seek ordination at his 
hands, he at once sent to request that Lycurgus would 
join him on the sacred mountain, as he was well known 
to the Patriarch by reputation, although they had never 
met before. To Alexander Lycurgus it was a source of 
great satisfaction, that his first interview with the saintly 
old man, from whom he was- to receive the chief blessing 
of his life, should take place in this memorable spot ; 
and we subjoin a letter which he wrote from thence, 
along with another written shortly afterwards from Jeru- 
salem, immediately before his ordination. Both are 
addressed to an intimate friend with whom he had 
shared his lodgings when in Athens,. and who had been 
his fellow-student m former years, so that he wrote to 
him with natural openness and familiarity. 

The translation of these letters^ as well as of several 
others belonging to a subsequent period of his life, which 
we shall give in their proper, places, has been made as 
literal as was possible, without destroying the remarkable 
purity of the Archbishop's style, which bears marked 
evidence of his classical scholarship, while his habit of 
ecclesiastical phraseology, gives a certain quaintness to 
his language that is not easily reproduced. In his later 
letters it has been found still more difficult to render 
faithfully the instances, repeatedly occurring in them, of 
the playful humour which was one of his great charac- 
teristics at ordinary time^ but his pilgrimage was too 
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solemn an occasion to admit of any lightness of spirit ap- 
pearing in the accounts he sent to his friend of his visits to 
Thabor and Jerusalem, although they are written with- 
out the slightest stiffness or pedantry. Kyrillos, whom 
he mentions so repeatedly, was a young priest who ac- 
companied him on his journey as travelling companion. 

" On the Holy Mount Thabor, 
1st August, 1862. 

" Dear and well-loved Friend, — I have arrived 
at last in the Holy Land, and in the deepest emotion of 
my heart I am visiting the sacred spots where the feet 
of the Lord have stood, and where I can salute reverently 
the precious traces of Him. I wrote to you nine days 
ago from Alexandria, telling you about my journey, and 
that I meant to remain there two days. During these 
two days I saw all that was interesting at Alexandria, 
and was treated by our countrymen established there 
with great honour and much hospitality. Indeed, they 
wished to persuade me to remain till the next steamer, 
that I might go to Cairo and speak with his Holiness 
the Patriarch of Alexandria about an affair which was 
troubling them ; but Kyrillos did not wish it, so I had 
to give it up, and departed, promising to write to the 
Patriarch about it, and to beg the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
to write to him also ; and I advised them at the same 
time, as the question involves a point of ecclesiastical 
law, to write to the Professor of Canon Law in Greece, 
and ask his opinion whether the Patriarch has a right to 
insist on administering the funds of a church, built within 
the jurisdiction of his throne by persons professing the 
same religion, but belonging to a different nationality } 

" Leaving Alexandria on the morning of the 26th of 
last month, we arrived about nine the next day at Joppa. 
Remaining there a few hours, and sending on our super- 
fluous baggage to Jerusalem, we went on with the same 
steamer to Kralfpha, from whence, as I wrote to you 
from Alexandria, we could more easily reach the tjott 
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of Galilee, where we were to meet his Holiness the 
Patriarch. During all this voyage from Alexandria to 
Kralpha I did not suffer from the sea, but was quite 
well, and full of enthusiasm and joy, at the thought that 
it was soon to be granted to me to see those places 
where the holiest mysteries of our faith took place, and 
of which from a child I had so often heard and read. 
Arriving towards evening, on the 27th, at the little town 
of KraYpha, we remained there in the establishment 
belonging to the monastery of the Holy Sepulchre ; and 
the next day we ascended Mount Carmel, at the foot of 
which lies this little town. It was here that the Prophet 
Elias lived. The view from it is magnificent, and it is 
quite covered with trees — chiefly olive trees. Towards 
its base, on the ridge of the mountain towards the sea, 
there is a Latin monastery dedicated to the Prophet 
Elias. We visited the monastery, and after a quarter 
of an hour's walk further down towards the sea we were 
shown a grotto, which according to tradition was the 
place where Elias and other prophets taught their dis- 
ciples, and for this reason it still bears the name of the 
ScJiool of the Prophets, There we met by chance many 
Jews and Jewesses, who had come there out of devotion 
on a pilgrimage from all parts of the country, dancing 
and shouting in the most enthusiastic manner. One 
must have seen them to understand what religious 
enthusiasm is among the people of the far East ! 

" Towards evening we returned to KraYpha, and started 
again from thence about midnight, riding on asses 
towards Nazareth. Kyrillos kept saying on the way. 
What a pity you were not there to see us ! We travelled 
in this way the whole night, under the light of a lovely 
moon, and through a dreary desert. In the morning, 
one hour before daylight, we arrived at Nazareth, the 
home of our Lord. There, having heard that the Patriarch 
was on Mount Thabor, we announced our arrival to him, 
and he at once sent a man with horses, and a letter 
asking us to go up to him on the mountain. Thus, after 
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having rested the whole day of Sunday, and seen the 
holy places of Nazareth — that is, the spot where accord- 
ing to tradition the annunciation to the Holy Virgin 
took place, and the workshop of her betrothed Joseph, 
and others, we started a little before the rising of the 
sun, and after two hours found ourselves on the Mount 
of the Divine Transformation. There we found the 
Patriarch, and having kissed his hand, were received by 
him with the most kind hospitality. 

" Mount Thabor is one of the most beautiful mountains 
I ever saw in my life. On the summit is a small plain, 
most fertile; the sides are thickly wooded, chiefly with 
oak trees, which are full of wild beasts and of birds. 
The view is perfectly splendid. To the south, one sees 
the plain of Jezreel, as it is called in Holy Scripture ; 
to the west, several wooded heights, behind which is 
Nazareth ; to the north and east, first the flat ground, 
where the people sat to hear our Saviour's discourse on 
the Beatitudes, further on part of the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and still more distant, the Anti-Lebanon. 

" During the morning hours the mountain is covered 
with very thick clouds. In general, the air is so pure, 
and the whole scene so enchanting, that one can justly 
say with St. Peter, when he saw the Transfiguration of 
the Saviour on that spot, * It is well for us to be here : 
let us build three tabernacles.' It is curious that we are 
in fact living in tabernacles (tents), as, except the Church 
of the Transfiguration which his Holiness has built on 
the ruins of an ancient temple, there exists no edifice 
here to dwell in. We shall remain here till the 6th of 
the month, when the consecration of the Church will 
take place on the festival of the Transfiguration, and 
then descend to Nazareth, from thence through the 
country of Tiberias to Samaria, and finally to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem. With the Patriarch, there is also 
here the Bishop of Nazareth, a Cretan by birth, quite 
a man of the new generation, and who was educated 
twenty years ago in the Gymnasium of Syria. WvtVv 
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him I have visited many interesting spots on the 
mountain. Yesterday evening he took me to see the 
eagles* nests. It was splendid to see the eagles soaring 
down from on high. Meantime, in order to make you 
a participator in the sacredness of these scenes, I enclose 
some leaves from the trees of Thabor and Carmel ; and 
must finish my letter because my paper is at an end, 
and I have great difficulty in writing, having no table, 
and writing on my knee, while Kyrillos (who salutes 
you) converses with other monks around me. 
" I salute you from my heart, 
" Yours as a brother, 

"Alexandros Lycurgus. 

" Salute all my friends from me by name, and write 
soon." 

The last passages of this interesting letter show us 
how the courteous fashions, which obtained in the days 
of St. Paul towards the brethren, remain in full force 
among the Eastern Christians of the present time. In 
the following account from Alexander's own hand of 
his momentous visit to the Holy City, he speaks more 
unreservedly of his feelings than he would have done 
to any one but the very intimate friend he was ad- 
dressing, who had long known and sympathized with 
all his hopes and fears on the subject of his dedication 
to the priesthood. 

"In Jerusalem, i6th August, 1862. 

" Dear and much-loved Friend, — I wrote to you 
two weeks ago from the Holy Mount Thabor, announcing 
to you my safe arrival in the Holy Land. I now write to 
you from the sacred city of Jerusalem itself, where, by 
God*s grace, I arrived in good health on the evening 
of Saturday last. If my visit to Nazareth, to the Holy 
Mount Thabor, to Jacob's Well, and other sacred spots, 
which I saw before I came here, affected me very 
strongly, much more deep has been my emotion on 
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visiting the Holy City. Indeed my agitation was great 
when, on the morning of Sunday last, I entered for the 
first time the Church of the Resurrection, in order to 
worship at Golgotha, at the Holy Sepulchre, and other 
sacred witnesses of the Passion of our Saviour; and 
these were the strongest emotions that religious feeling 
had ever aroused in my heart When I stood on Gol- 
gotha, and thought that on that very spot the cross of 
our Lord had been planted, and His precious blood had 
flowed, I was so much overcome that I could not refrain 
from tears ; and I there understood how right are those 
who believe that the sight of the sacred spots, where the 
deepest mysteries of our salvation were enacted, has no 
small influence in arousing religious fervour. 

" In my last letter I wrote to you, if I do not mistake, 
that I had intended to follow the Patriarch in his tour 
through the villages of Galilee and Samaria ; but when 
I found that his journey would last till September, and 
that I should not have time sufficient for the work 
before me, I decided, insisting thereupon with Kyrillos, 
to hasten my arrival here. The Patriarch agreed all the 
more readily to this, that he wished me to assist here in 
the organization of the studies of the theological school, 
and to make as many alterations as I might think 
necessary in the regulations. On arriving here I received 
from every one, great and small, many honours and 
attentions. I was given by order of his Holiness the 
best room in the Patriarchate, with an adjoining bed- 
room, most pleasant. A special servant has been allotted 
to me, and in general the treatment I have received from 
the Patriarch, and the honour he has done me, have been 
far above my expectations. When on Mount Thabor I 
wished one day to make an excursion to the Lake of 
Gennesaret, he gave me his own horse to ride, and his 
secretary, three ecclesiastics, with guards and servants, 
to accompany me. When I left Mount Thabor to travel 
through Samaria on my way here, he desired the Bishop 
of Nazareth to go with me to Cana (where the marriaj^e 

D 
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took place at which our Lord changed the water into 
wine), and thence to Nazareth. He was then to ask 
from the authorities an escort of soldiers to accompany 
me to Jerusalem. I spoke with his Holiness about my 
ordination ; he rejoiced greatly that I remained faithful 
to my first decision, and it was decided that after his 
return, a few days before the Festival of the Cross 
(September 14th, O.S.), he would ordain me deacon, and 
on the Festival of the Cross, which is celebrated in the 
Church of the Resurrection with much pomp, he would 
consecrate me priest. To my surprise, without saying 
anything to me about it, he wrote to his attendants here 
to order my ecclesiastical robes. They are now being 
prepared ; so you see that everything is absolutely 
decided, and that what I have desired from my heart 
since my childhood will soon take place. Since I have 
once put my hand to the plough of the divine work I 
ought to take this step, though it is a step very great, 
and full of danger, because I have then to pass over the 
boundaries which separate the life according to the world, 
that I have hitherto lived, from the life of an ecclesiastic. 
This decision about my ordination need not be kept 
secret ; but, on the contrary, you can announce it pub- 
licly, and on the day of the ceremony I beg of you to 
invite all our friends in my name to spend the evening 
together, and give me their good wishes. I forgot to 
write to you that on Mount Thabor, on the 6th of 
August, when the consecration of the Church of the 
Transfiguration took place, I had by order of the 
Patriarch to make a discourse. It is true that now I 
rejoice within myself, and glorify the guidance of divine 
Providence, that it was granted me to preach at the 
consecration of a temple built on the very spot where 
our Lord was transfigured ; but at the time when the 
Patriarch proposed it to me, believe me that I felt much 
embarrassed. First, the proposal was made to me sud- 
denly the evening before, so that the time was very 
short; and secondly, I had no other book of reference 
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near me than the holy Gospel. However, what could I 
do ? To refuse was impossible ; so I submitted, and, 
shutting myself into my tent, I composed what I could 
in haste. I preached it the next day, after the reading 
of the gospel, and the Greeks who were present seemed 
much pleased. The Patriarch gave me his blessing and 
his good wishes. The discourse will be published soon 
by a printing office here. This is briefly all that I have 
to tell you about myself. And you, what are you 
doing } Why have you not written to me } Have you 
got another lodging, and have you passed into it, or not 
till September } I hope that in the change you will be 
very careful of my books. The bookcase in my room, 
where I shut up my papers and books, might perhaps 
remain in the house till I return. Write to me who is 
talked of as successor to Missael,* and in general in 
what state are our ecclesiastical matters. I finish my 
letter by embracing you with all my heart, and saluting 
all our friends. 

" Yours as a brother, 

"Alexandros Lycurgus. 

"Our friend Kyrillos salutes you cordially. Photius 
also salutes you, who has just returned here from Paris. 
Benjamin has remained behind, having been attacked 
by illness." 

Alexander Lycurgus remained more than a month in 
Jerusalem, during which time he prepared himself with 
deep devotion and earnestness for the great step of which 
he had spoken as being so full of peril, and so truly the 
commencement of a new and solemn life, very different 
from that which he had lived before. On the day which 
the Greek kalendar terms the Festival of the Cross, the 
long-enduring desire of his heart was at last accom- 
plished, and the eiriTpaxri^iov (stole), symbolizing the 
yoke of the priesthood, was laid upon his shoulders by 
the fatherly hands of the good Patriarch Cyril. 

♦ The Archbishop of Athens, then just dead. 



CHAPTER V. 

(Election o! Sle^anHer Lptttrfftitf to tj^e Snj^btslbopm of 

tjie CpcIaUefi. 

ALEXANDER LYCURGUS did not linger in 
Jerusalem an hour longer than he could help, 
when once the great aim of his life was accomplished, 
and his altered dress and appearance marked him as a 
priest of the ancient Orthodox Church ;* yet it cost him 
a cruel pang to tear himself away from that holy spot. 
Not only was it intensely dear to him from its sacred 
associations, as it must ever be to all hearts that* are 
faithful to their crucified Lord, but it cost him much 
also to part with the Patriarch Cyril, to whom he had 
become deeply attached. He had been with him con- 
stantly during the greater part of his sojourn in the 
Holy Land, and they were so truly kindred spirits that 
a strong mutual affection had sprung up between them, 
in spite of the difference in age and position between 
the venerable Patriarch and the newly-ordained priest. 
The friendship which united them from that time con- 
tinued undiminished after they had parted, and their 
intercourse was kept up by correspondence until the time 
many years later, when, as will be seen, their friendship 
sustained a sad interruption. They never met again in 
this world ; and some presentiment that it might be so, no 
doubt, enhanced the grief with which Alexander Lycurgus 
took his final leave of the Holy City. He would not delay 
it however; as he had said in his letter to his friend, 
having once put his hand to the plough, he must go 

♦ The clergy of the Greek Church assert that their sacerdotal robes are 
in all respects of the same shape and texture as those worn by the apostles 
themselves, and there is certainly no tradition of any change having been 
made in them from the earliest times. 
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forward at once, and enter into such active labours as 
might be appointed for him by the divine Providence. 
It was one of Alexander Lycurgus*s striking charac- 
teristics that, notwithstanding his natural talent and 
courage, he ever relied with the most simple childlike 
submission upon the guidance of God, seldom taking 
action gf his own will in any matter, but quietly waiting 
till each step in advance throughout his whole life was 
indicated to him, as he believed, by unmistakable signs. 
He was not long left in doubt as to the immediate course 
he was to pursue on his return as a priest to his native 
land. Scarcely had he arrived in Athens when he was 
appointed public preacher, with the licence of the Holy 
Synod for that office. As we have already explained, 
the Eastern Church imposes this duty only upon such 
of her priests as she considers distinctly and specially 
qualified for it ; and at that time there were so few whom 
she could count really .fit for her election, that the post 
had become one of great importance. It was the only 
means by which religious instruction could be conveyed 
to the people.; and Alexander Lycurgus at once threw 
himself into the work with untiring energy, amply justi- 
fying the choice which had placed it in his hands. He 
soon attracted very great attention by the eloquence 
and learning, as well as by the high spiritual tone, which 
distinguished his discourses from those of any other 
preacher ; and his countrymen, along with the foreigners 
resident in the city, thronged to hear him. The admira- 
tion which he excited, expressed with all the fervid 
enthusiasm of that southern people, might naturally 
have moved him to feelings of vanity and self-esteem ; 
but the singular humility with which he met the applause 
so lavishly bestowed upon him was the constant subject 
of remark by those who were witnesses to it at the time. 
During the period when Alexander Lycurgus thus 
performed the duties of public preacher he did not give 
up his work as Professor of Theology, but continued 
the somewhat arduous labours connected with. tVva.t ^Ck^\.^ 
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which he felt to be of great importance in the prepara- 
tion of the young men who intended to take holy orders, 
and would ultimately replace the older generation of 
priests, with their inevitable deficiencies of education and 
training ; but we must explain that these labours were 
given quite gratuitously, and that from first to last the 
whole of his work in the divinity school was a perfectly 
free and voluntary offering of his talents to the service 
of the Church. He knew well at the time when he 
accepted the appointment that he was never to receive 
any salary, as he was asked simply to become an 
honorary assistant to the regular professor, who was 
already established in the university, and received all the 
emoluments connected with the post. In agreeing to 
this arrangement, Alexander Lycurgus was quije aware 
that the lion's share of the work would fall to him, as 
it certainly did ; but this precisely met his own wish to 
devote himself with a pure heart to God, and for four 
years after his return from Jerusalem he continued to 
give course after course of striking lectures, carefully 
thought out and eloquently expressed, which have 
assuredly made their mark with unmistakable power on 
the Greek priesthood of the present day. 

The year 1866 found Alexander Lycurgus hard at 
work in these recognized duties, and still more fully 
occupied perhaps by the serious responsibilities which 
his well-known wisdom and devotion brought upon 
him, as many resorted to him for advice on religious 
questions, both of a public and private nature. Apart 
from his necessary appearances in the pulpit and lecture- 
room, he led, however, so far as he could, a retired and 
solitary life. His early home was now quite broken up ; 
and even his sister Cleopatra, though she retained all 
her especial affection for him, could no longer give him 
much of her society, as she was married, and had a 
family of children to absorb her attention. One of 
these, a charming little girl named Irene, endeared 
herself to her uncle by the passionate attachment she 
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manifested to him. At a later period of his life, as we 
shall see, her tenderness was destined to prove a great 
solace to him under heavy sufferings; but in 1866 he 
had very little time to bestow on his YAprivape. (big Irene), 
as he playfully termed her long after she had grown into 
a slender graceful girl, because as a little child she was 
very large and stout. 

That year commenced for him in a quiet course of 
work and study, with no prevision on his part of the 
great change that was to take place in his life before its 
close. Those who had marked his career however, and 
estimated the extent of his growing influence on the 
intellectual and spiritual progress of his country, were 
in no way surprised when the choice of the Holy Synod 
fell upon him to fill one of the highest positions in the 
Greek Church. The Archbishopric of the Cyclades had 
become vacant, and Alexander Lycurgus was appointed 
to that important see. Then it was that the son of 
Logothetes felt how all his father's deepest prayers for 
him were answered, who had ever asked that the child 
of his special love might do great service to his Church 
and people ; while his own long-cherished aspirations in 
the same spirit were crowned with the promise of that 
labour and suffering which ever accompanies the highest 
work for God. Alexander Lycurgus received the an- 
nouncement of his unexpected election, as the decree of 
Providence, and met the congratulations freely offered to 
him with a quiet modesty which revealed none of the 
powerful emotions it had stirred within him. He was 
doomed however to taste some of the bitterness which 
often falls to the lot of those raised to exalted positions, 
before even the anointing hands had conferred the great 
spiritual dignity upon him. 

It is unhappily notorious that in the East any vacancy 
in important posts is sure to engender rivalries and in- 
trigues, which often result in very unscrupulous means 
being used to dispossess the persons who may be ap- 
pointed to these offices. Alexander Lycurgus was no 
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exception to this rule. So soon as his appointment was 
made public, false rumours were industriously circulated 
as to the nature of his political sympathies, which for a 
time prevented his election from being confirmed. 

In order that the charges which were brought against 
the Archbishop -designate may be rightly understood, 
we must go back for their explanation to the period 
when Greece first became a free kingdom. At that time 
the Bavarian Regency, with the consent of the nation, 
declared the Hellenic Church to be independent of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. No opposition was made 
on any ground to the arrangement ; but after a few years 
had elapsed a difficulty arose in respect to it from a some- 
what singular circumstance. The Holy Chrism, used for 
confirmation and other rites in the Eastern communion, 
could only be consecrated by the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, by whom it was supplied to all the Churches 
under his jurisdiction. The store of this sacred unguent, 
which existed in Greece when her independence was 
proclaimed, had of course been obtained in this manner, 
and it had sufficed for a considerable time ; but at length 
it was found to be completely exhausted, and, to procure 
a renewal of the supply, it became necessary that Greece 
should recognise the Mother Church as her ecclesiastical 
head, and that her administrative independence should be 
sanctioned by an especial convention to that effect with 
the Patriarchate. Two parties in opposition to each other 
arose within the Church on the subject of this treaty, so 
important to her welfare. One was headed by Economos, 
a very able man, who had formerly been an ecclesiastical 
dignitary in Russia, and was greatly under the influence 
of the government of that country. His desire, and that 
of his followers, was to limit as much as possible the 
independence of the Greek Church, and render her com- 
pletely subservient to the Patriarchate, and their associa- 
tion was called the Russian or Nappiste party. The 
other, led by Pharmakides, who had been Alexander's 
predecessor in the university as professor of theology, 
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was regarded as the Liberal party, and was supposed to 
be more or less under English influence. The convention 
into which it was proposed that the Greek Church should 
enter with the Patriarchate was called the Tomos^ and 
Pharmakides published a learned but somewhat virulent 
work in opposition to it, which he entitled the Antitomos, 

Finally, a compromise was effected to the satisfaction 
of both parties, and the one really important measure 
was carried out in the full recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Hellenic Church by the Patriarch ; but 
there were many minor points left subject to discussion 
from time to time, which served as material for the 
exercise of the party spirit, that was always kept alive 
by political influences. The original question had been 
settled long before Alexander Lycurgus had even re- 
turned from Germany ; but when he was raised to the 
Episcopate the Russian faction took advantage of his 
well-known liberality of mind to accuse him of an 
unconstitutional bias. These insinuations were however 
so manifestly untrue that his enemies could only cause a 
brief delay in the confirmation of his election. The whole 
tenor of his life proved that his patriotism was as pure 
as his devotion to the Church, and that the one was almost 
as much a religious sentiment in his case as the other. 

The recent trials in Athens of certain Greek bishops, 
who have been accused of using bribery as a means of 
obtaining their election, has given rise to an impression 
among some persons in England, that the opposition to 
the election of Alexander Lycurgus might have occurred 
from a suspicion of his having been guilty of a similar 
offence. This is emphatically a mistake. Nothing ap- 
proaching to a charge of this nature is even hinted at, 
as a reason for the intrigues which worked against him, 
and concerning which one of his own countrymen uses 
very strong language, as will be seen from the remarks 
we subjoin. Speaking of the political troubles of that 
period, this writer says : " When the important Arch- 
bishopric of the Cyclades became vacant, by the death 
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of the virtuous Bishop Daniel, the unanimous desire 
of the Hermopolites, as well as that of all Hellenes, 
demanded the election of Alexander Lycurgus to the 
episcopal throne ; but the general expression of the 
most enlightened public opinion met with opposition 
through infernal intrigues^ 

Alexander had in his boyhood been much noticed 
both by Economos and Pharmakides, who had alike 
recognised his intellectual power and promise of future 
greatness, and had therefore sought to imbue him re- 
spectively with their conflicting opinions. It is to this 
that the writer from whom we are quoting alludes, as he 
continues his explanation : " Lycurgus had met in his 
life with two traditions, and two contrary tendencies, 
which disputed for ascendancy in the scientific as well 
as in the practical and exterior life of the Church. The 
one rested on the absolute authority of the Church ; the 
other opposed to it the authority of the civil power. 
The supreme representants of these ideas were the wise 
Economos and the illustrious Pharmakides. Each of 
them was armed with a vast knowledge, and an ardent 

zeal for the glory of the Church and the nation 

This struggle between two great men had inflamed the 
minds of the clergy and the statesmen. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople and his Synod having recognized the 
independence of the Hellenic Church, the storm was 
calmed ; but the echoes of the great tempest continued 
to endure for a long time. Lycurgus had understood 
that the new position of the Hellenic Church required a 
new order of administration. Since this church had 
united herself by exterior bonds to the great Church of 
Constantinople, and to the other independent and Ortho- 
dox Churches of the East, she was bound to extinguish 
the mutual suspicions which the shock of conflicting 
ideas had aroused. Whilst attaching a great value to 
the right of freedom for the Church in all that concerned 
her spiritual system, Lycurgus felt at the same time the 
necessity of preserving to the state the power of regu- 
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lating all that affected her material existence. . . . Thus 
he selected what was just and true in both systems, 
suppressing their antagonism, and combining the two 
doctrines in a supreme unity. The Church and the 
science of theology gained in him an agent who united 
the scientific exactness of Pharmakides with the im- 
mense erudition and the grace of Economos, and knew 
how to avoid the exaggerations of the one and of the 
other. . . . The machinations against him fell powerless 
before the right judgment of the king, whose patriotic 
decision rested on the logical insistance of the inhabitants 
of Hermopolis, and the enlightened suffrages of the 
CEcumenical Patriarch, and the other Orthodox Patri- 
archs. Against their declarations the voice of those who 
had interfered in the question without understanding it, 
and had dared to place in doubt the religious opinions 
of Lycurgus, was altogether powerless. The Church and 
the nation were satisfied. Alexander Lycurgus was 
elected Archbishop of Syros and Tenos, and divine 
Providence permitted him to develope in this eminent 
post all the splendour of his vast erudition, his piety, 
his love of the brethren, and all his other virtues, which 
became the happiness of his spiritual flock, the honour 
of his country, the glory of the Church, and the joy of 
every true Greek Christian.'* 

Thus the charges against Alexander Lycurgus fell to 
the ground ; and there were no dissenting voices in the old 
Byzantine Cathedral when the solemn question was asked 
of the assembled people, whether he who stood before 
them, waiting to receive the power of the Holy Spirit 
for the office of a bishop, were indeed worthy ("Alto?) 
of that great and terrible gift. ""A^iog/ '^A^io^f' was the 
unanimous decision; and on the 12th of July, 1866, the 
consecration of the son of Logothetes as Archbishop of 
the Cyclades took place at Athens, with all the beautiful 
and significant ceremonies which are used by the Eastern 
Church for the dedication to her highest office of one 
whom she holds to be indeed a "worthy servant of God«" 



CHAPTER VI. 
QLit JPo0itton anH ComptiUiorp ^titizfi of (Ea^tem %i£;I»op0. 

IT is by no means an easy task to convey to our 
readers any adequate idea of the life led by the 
Archbishop of the Cyclades during the ten years o-f his 
episcopate, or of the extent of the work which he accom- 
plished during that period, and relinquished only when 
his overtasked powers gave way beneath the hand of 
death ; but we shall perhaps best do justice to his 
noble career by describing briefly the duties which are 
obligatory upon all bishops of the Eastern Church, and 
it will then be seen how far these were exceeded by 
the labours and responsibilities that fell to the lot of 
Archbishop Lycurgus, and which were due in part to 
exceptional difficulties connected with his diocese, but 
also in far greater measure to his own unusual talent 
and devotedness. 

We must premise that the position to which Alex- 
ander Lycurgus had now been raised was one of most 
apostolic simplicity in respect to temporal advantages, 
although undoubtedly of great authority and dignity in 
spiritual matters. There are thirty-one dioceses in the 
kingdom of Greece, and each bishop residing in the 
capital town of a province (nomarcAia) receives the title 
of archbishop. Until about twenty years ago, these 
bishops depended entirely upon gratuitous contributions 
for their emoluments, which, as we have already explained, 
is the case to this day with regard to the lower clergy ; 
but since that period the Greek government has pro- 
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vided them with salaries, although certainly of a most 
modest description. 

The Metropolitan of Athens receives an annual in- 
come of 6,000 drachmas {i.e, ;^2I5); each archbishop 
has 5,000 drachmas (;^i8o) ; and the bishops, 4,000 
drachmas (;^I43). They accumulate about as much 
again from the donations made to them, when they are 
invited to perform personally any of the offices of the 
Church on behalf of private individuals. The voluntary 
offerings presented to bishops on such occasions do not 
exceed sums varying from fifteen to thirty shillings ; 
but even these small gifts are only taken by them from 
persons in easy circumstances, and to the lower classes 
their ministrations are always quite freely given. Every 
individual member of the Greek episcopate takes a part 
in the government of the church through the Holy 
Synod. This supreme body consists of five bishops, 
amongst whom the Metropolitan of Athens is always 
president. It is the rule that the other four should 
change every year, the archbishops and each one of the 
twenty-six bishops who rule the lesser dioceses taking 
it in turn to act as members, and attend at all the 
meetings ;* but it is in the power of the Holy Synod to 
summon at other times, apart from this regular rotation, 
any bishop whose opinion they may wish to have on 
questions of importance, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the high reputation of Archbishop Lycurgus for 
wisdom and learning brought this special duty upon 
him very frequently. A short resume of the fixed duties 
of a bishop, apart from those of moral obligation, is 
given in the eight article of the Greek canon law in the 
following terms : 

" The bishop is the spiritual and ecclesiastical head of 
the diocese which has been allotted to him. He fulfils 
within his own diocese all the duties imposed upon him 
by the sacred canons and ecclesiastical regulations ; 

• There is ako a lay commissioner, who has no vote, and this was the 
position held by Logothetes, father to the Archbishop. 
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maintaining absolutely the divine doctrines, celebrating 
correctly the holy mysteries, and observing the sacred 
canons and traditions of the Orthodox Church ; watching 
also over their strict observance by those who belong to 
his spiritual flock. He attends to the correct celebration 
of all divine ceremonies ; to the proper performance in 
the Church of all read or chanted services ; to the pre- 
servation in the churches of the holy icons, the sacred 
vessels, the robes, and everything else appertaining to 
divine worship. He also watches over the spiritual con- 
dition of the monasteries, and the conduct, in accordance 
with the monastic rules, of those who inhabit them ; as 
well as over the decorous state of their chapels. He is 
to use only the appointed seal, on which is engraved 
the sign of the precious cross, surrounded by the letters 
indicating his diocese With regard to the occur- 
rence of any act of his transgressing the sacred canons 
and traditions of the Church, and in general his ecclesi- 
astical duties, he is responsible to, and must give account 
before, the Holy Synod." 

The bishop judges, with the aid of four officials of the 
diocese named by government, all ecclesiastical faults 
committed by the clergy, and punishes them according 
to his discretion. A further clause of this 8th Article 
states, that to the bishop belongs the examination and 
ordination of priests and deacons. This duty, as per- 
formed by the Eastern bishops, differs considerably from 
the manner in which the examinations for Holy Orders 
are conducted in the English Church. The fitness and 
claims of all persons offering themselves for any sacred 
office in the Greek communion must be examined by 
the Holy Synod, to whom they are presented by such 
individual bishops as the candidates may have chosen 
to apply to for a recommendation. Any person so 
applying is privately examined by the bishop he has 
selected, who investigates into every particular of his 
character and attainments, and then, if satisfied with the 
result, passes him on to the authoritative examination 
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of the Holy Synod. As a natural consequence of this 
freedom of choice on the part of the candidates, they 
invariably seek the recommendation of any bishop who 
is famed for superior sanctity and knowledge; and as this 
was eminently the case with Archbishop Lycurgus, the 
constant recurrence of the labours it entailed, became a 
burden which weighed upon him heavily throughout the 
whole of his episcopate. The duties implied in the above 
extract from the canon law as being either actually or 
morally binding on Eastern bishops, are both numerous 
and peculiar, and have in many respects no parallel in 
the episcopal functions of the Church of England. 

The chief pastor in Greece is bound to take his part 
in the Liturgy, generally as celebrant, on every Sunday 
and festival, as well as upon all other days which are set 
apart as holy. He inaugurates the Lenten Fast, and 
conducts the pathetic and beautiful solemnities of the 
" Great Week." He it is who acts as chief mourner in 
the solemn funeral procession with which, in the darkness 
and stillness of Good Friday evening, the Eastern Church 
commemorates the burial of her Lord. He^valks in front 
of the €'7riTa(t>io9 (bier) of the Crucified, and intones the 
wailing chant in the office of the dead as the sad train 
passes slowly through every street in the city from the 
door of the church ; to which it returns, followed by all 
the lamenting people, in order that the sacred bier may 
be laid before the altar for the four and twenty hours of 
watching that ensue. It is the bishop again who, in the 
deep gloom that shrouds the eve of Easter, suddenly at 
midnight lights the first taper, from which thousands more 
are kindled so instantaneously within the church and 
among the crowds around the doors, that it seems as if 
streams of living fire were flashing through the dark 
night air ; then he breaks off simultaneously the funeral 
chant he has been murmuring in a voice sad and low, 
and intones the grand triumphal hymn, Ckristos Anestiy 
which is caught up far and near by the exulting people, 
till it echoes through the distance in a shout of ioy. 
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Strangers who have once witnessed the glorious ceremony 
of the Anastasin (Resurrection) in an Eastern Church 
are not likely ever to forget it. But to the people them- 
selves it would seem sadly incomplete if they did not at 
its close receive their Bishop's Easter Blessing. 

Bishops alone, of course, can perform the rites of 
ordination, and the consecration of churches and burial- 
places ; but confirmation, which follows immediately 
upon baptism, can be administered by any priest, as it 
consists simply in the anointing of the newly-baptized 
infant with the Holy Chrism, in order that it may 
receive, to use the words of the office itself, "the seal 
and earnest of the Holy Ghost." Nor is it customary 
that a bishop should be licensed as confessor. A suffi- 
cient number of priests are appointed in each parish for 
this duty, which however is purely perfunctory, and is 
held quite distinct from the direction of souls that is 
generally allied to it in the Western Church. The 
TTvevjiiaTiKo^ irarrjp is by no means heavily burdened, as 
confession is only used in preparation for the Holy 
Eucharist, which Eastern Christians do not receive 
oftener than four times a year at the most, and it takes 
place generally with great brevity and simplicity in the 
vestry of the church on the eve of the Communion day. 
It is very rare indeed that absolution is withheld, while 
it is given with a very significant ceremony, the priest 
laying the end of his stole on the head of the penitent, 
in token that he has been brought back under the yoke 
of obedience to Christ, and then at once dismissing 
him. The office of a spiritual adviser involves, of course, 
much more arduous labours, and these pressed on Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus with unusual weight during the whole 
of his episcopate, as vast numbers resorted to him for 
direction and counsel. 

Among the recognized duties of an Eastern bishop, 
however, the most unremitting and harassing are certainly 
those connected with special services of various kinds. 
It is a matter of moral obligation with him to respond 
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to every call made upon him by his people, for his attend- 
ance at religious ceremonies necessitated by events in 
their lives. The head of the family waits upon the 
bishop personally and conducts him, along with the five 
priests who are always in attendance upon him, to the 
house or the church where the service is to take place, 
and when it is over accompanies him back to his own 
door ; but if the occasion be one of a joyous nature the 
bishop is expected to countenance the feast which follows, 
by sharing in it, as our Lord did at the marriage of Cana. 
Excepting among very poor persons, who could not 
afford the wax tapers which are always given to every 
person assisting at such services, an effort is invariably 
made to secure the presence of the bishop at baptisms, 
weddings, and burials, but especially at the visitation of 
the sick, and in the services of thanksgiving and the 
commemoration of the dead. These last are very nume- 
rous, and involve serious fatigue and labour to the bishop 
who is called to perform them. 

The office of thanksgiving in greatest favour among 
Greek Christians, as a means of expressing gratitude 
for any special mercy, is termed "opening a church;" 
the phrase having a very different signification from 
that which it would possess in this country. To them 
it signifies the celebration at their own expense of 
the Holy Sacrifice in some one of the countless little 
deserted churches which are scattered over the whole 
country in Greece, and are to be found in the most 
lonely and inaccessible places. The existence of these 
half-ruined chapels is due to the fact that in early days 
it was the custom to build a Christian church, however 
small, upon the site where a heathen temple had stood, 
in order to counteract the original dedication of the 
spot to a false god. The analogy of the ancient name 
is always most carefully preserved in the Christian 
designation. Thus, temples to Minerva, including the 
Parthenon itself, become churches dedicated to the 
Panagia; those to the sun -god (always perched on 

E 
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the top of some high rock) are given to the Prophet 
Elias, from Helios, the sun. A temple to Hercules, as 
the personification of physical strength, is offered to the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel, because they are 
termed in Greece the "incorporeal powers." The sea- 
god, Neptune, is succeeded by St. Nicholas, patron of 
sailors; and the fane of the twelve gods becomes a 
church dedicated to the twelve apostles. Theseus, with 
his battles, gives place to St. George and the Dragon ; 
and a building anciently used near Athens for the pre- 
paration of heathenish ceremonies, TrapagKevtj tov tto/xttoJ;, 
is now a chapel devoted to St. Paraskevi. 

These lonely sanctuaries, bearing witness to the faith 
of Christ amid the silent and beautiful solitudes of 
Greece, have never been meant to be of general use, as 
it is indeed impossible they should be, in their distant 
and often perilous positions ; but it is the belief of 
Eastern Christians that to build or restore a church, or 
to celebrate the Holy Eucharist in one which has been 
deserted, is an act of worship of an acceptable nature, 
quite independent of the existence of any congregation. 
They consider that the offering thus made is a pure 
means of giving glory to God ; and if none were ever 
to enter the church but the priest, and the solitary 
worshipper who seeks to honour his Master thereby, they 
would not hold it to be a matter of the least consequence. 
Should any one happen to be present when the sacrifice 
is offered in a lonely church, it is a gain to himself; but 
if not, they are equally well satisfied, because in any case 
" God has been praised," as they say with their reverent 
simplicity. The ceremony of "opening a church" is 
generally performed as an act of thanksgiving on a 
birthday, or other joyful anniversary occurring in a 
Greek family, or on the recovery from sickness of one 
of its members. On these occasions it is always their 
special desire that the bishop himself should accompany 
them, in order to glorify Him whose presence is in every 
solitude, by offering the Holy Sacrifice upon a long- 
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abandoned altar, and filling with the voice of prayer and 
praise the walls of an ever-silent church. The appeal is 
one which is never disregarded by a Greek prelate, 
although the spot chosen is often at so great a distance 
that it is necessary to start over-night in order to reach 
it in time for the celebration to take place at sunrise. 
Journeying on horseback through the hours of darkness, 
the bishop leading the way, the worshippers carry with 
them all that is necessary for the solemn Eucharist ; the 
bread of oblation consisting of small flat cakes, resem- 
bling money, to signify the price of Him who Himself 
is represented by the stamp of a cross, surrounded by 
the letters IC XC NIKA (Jesus Christ conquers), on a 
small square projection, which is called the " Holy Lamb ; " 
the peculiar kind of red wine set apart for consecration ; 
the incense and the wax tapers for the altar ; and thus 
at early morning they reach their destination, and neither 
take rest nor touch food till the holy purpose of their 
little pilgrimage is accomplished. 

It would be difficult indeed to describe the charm and 
beauty of the scene which follows, under the radiant 
light of an Eastern dawn. The doors of the time-worn 
little chapels stand wide open, and the grey old olive 
trees which always overshadow them are seen in the fore- 
ground, with the purple mountains in the distance, and 
the soft blush of the new-born day mantling over the 
cloudless sky; while in the intense stillness the sacred 
chants rise up through the pure calm air, and the fragrance 
of the incense mingles with the sweeter scent of the wild 
thyme. Well may it seem to the little group of worship- 
pers, thus shut out from the world and its cares, that 
unwonted grace falls on them like the morning dew, and 
draws them strangely near unto their Lord in that fair 
consecrated hour. 

These beautiful and joyous scenes were very congenial 
to the refined nature of Archbishop Lycurgus ; but he 
was equally tender and sympathetic when he was called 
to officiate at any of the services in commemoration of 
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the dead, which in the Greek Church are of striking 
significance. 

The communion of saints is an intense reality to 
Eastern Christians, and it is their custom to associate 
the departed who are dear to them with every event of 
interest in the lives of the survivors, by means of some 
religious ceremony. They have a service of general 
commemoration on All Souls' Day, called nwrjjuLoveviuia, 
which corresponds somewhat to the observances of the 
jour des morts in France ; but this embraces the whole 
of the unseen Church beyond the veil, and much greater 
importance is attached to the special offices in com- 
memoration of individuals.. On the anniversary of the 
death, year by year, the friends provide for the celebra- 
tion within the church of a beautiful service, when the 
name of the "beloved soul" is remembered before the 
Most High, and offerings of corn and wine are made, of 
which portions are sent to the poor; and this annual 
solemnity is continued for very long periods of time. 
A Greek lady, dying recently in extreme old age, left a 
sum of money to secure the continuation of this office in 
memory of her parents, for whom she herself had never 
once omitted to have it performed, through all the seventy 
years during which she had survived them. 

Another touching service is solemnized over the grave 
on the anniversary of any event of importance in the 
lifetime of the departed. The bishop is invited to 
perform it if possible; and failing him, a priest, with 
whom the relations go solemnly to the burial-ground, 
where prayers and chants appointed for the purpose are 
used, with many significant customs ; while no private 
ceremony of any kind ever takes place in the surviving 
family without the names of all their dead being com- 
memorated in the Holy Sacrifice. Perhaps the most 
striking of all these ceremonials, however, is that which 
is generally performed when any person has been buried 
at a distance from his home. The law prohibits the re- 
moval of the body until it has been interred for two years 
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in the place where life has ended; but at the close of 
that period it is the almost invariable custom to have 
the coffin exhumed and opened in the presence of priests, 
who say certain appointed prayers over it The bones 
are then collected, and carried in a small chest prepared 
for the purpose to a church, where they are placed at 
the back of the altar, and remain in that position during 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist three successive 
times. Then the friends are permitted to carry the 
remains to their own home, where they are generally 
deposited in a building consecrated for their reception. 

The common people in Greece have a curious super- 
stition, which renders this service one of the deepest 
importance to them. They believe that if the body is 
found undecayed, it proves the deceased to have been 
exceptionally sinful, or that through his own fault he 
had been cursed by some erne he had wronged, and this 
causes them to feel great anxiety as to the condition of 
the remains. A very touching instance of this strange 
idea occurred recently in Athens. A married couple 
had come there from the island of Hydra for a short 
visit, during which the husband suddenly died, and was 
buried for the prescribed two years in the city which 
had never been his home. The widow " could not bear," 
as she expressed it, " to leave him behind ;" and although 
her children required her presence in Hydra, she waited 
where he had been laid through a whole year, of which 
she spent almost every hour in praying at the grave. 
At the end of that time, being obliged to return home, 
she determined to try and induce the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities to let her remove her dead from the temporary- 
grave to the burial-place in Hydra, without waiting for 
the second year to expire. Her friends dissuaded her, 
lest she should find the body undecayed. " She must 
remember," they said, "that her husband had been in 
trade, and he might have been tempted to some fraud 
or unjust dealing, which would now be made manifest ; 
so that she had better wait the appointed time." She 
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went, however, to the bishop, and with many tears and 
entreaties succeeded in obtaining the permission she 
desired. The priests assembled with her and others at 
the grave ; and when it was opened they found, to use 
their own words, " the skeleton as pure as if it had been 
many years in the grave;" and then the widow exclaimed 
triumphantly, "Did I not tell you he was a just and a 
good man ? You see he has been forgiven." 

We have mentioned a few of these peculiar ceremonies 
to show how many daily duties an Eastern bishop has to 
perform of a nature quite different from the labours of 
our English prelates ; but some of their responsibilities 
in the way of general supervision are equally unknown 
in this country. Of these perhaps the heaviest is that 
involved in the general care of the religious houses, of 
which we shall have to speak more particularly hereafter 
in connection with the Archbishop's work in his diocese, 
where some of the largest and most important com- 
munities were placed. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Cde Jehntiii of S>pro0 anH GTemici* 

THE brief r/sum/ which we have given of the 
ordinary duties of a bishop of the Greek Church 
describes but a very small portion of the arduous and 
responsible work which was involved for Alexander Ly- 
curgus in the ecclesiastical government of the Cyclades. 
There were peculiarities connected with his diocese which 
rendered his new position one of unusual difficulty ; and 
while it had the effect of manifesting, in a very remark- 
able manner, the purity and loving wisdom of his ad- 
ministration, it brought into still greater prominence his 
self-abnegation and resolute austerity of life. 

The Archbishop left Athens immediately after his 
consecration, resisting the importunity of his friends, 
who would fain have kept him amongst them a little 
while to receive their congratulations and loving fare- 
wells. He would not delay an hour longer than was 
necessary in taking up the great burden that had fallen 
to his lot " Scarcely had the staff of spiritual authority 
been placed in his hand," says a countryman, writing of 
him after his death, "when he hastened like a faithful 
shepherd to seek the pastures where he might feed his 
flock with the Bread of Life ; and never from that hour 
did he relax his watchful care, imparting to them the 
truths of the holy deposit of faith committed to him by 
his Lord : strengthening them in sorrow, rebuking them 
in error, and ever tenderly ministering amongst them as 
one on whom lay the burden of their salvation." Arch-. 
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bishop Lycurgus took up his abode in Hermopolis, the 
principal town of the island of Syros, which, from its 
central position in regard to the outlying portions of his 
diocese, was best suited to be his head-quarters. The 
modest dwelling in which he then installed himself con- 
tinued to be his home through the whole period of his 
episcopate, whenever the manifold duties which necessi- 
tated his frequent journeys permitted him to remain in 
it. He organized his household on a system of severe 
simplicity, which might have served as a model for a 
monastic community; while at the same time he exer- 
cised a generous hospitality towards all, especially of 
the poo;*er classes, who came to seek his counsel or as- 
sistance. Archbishop Lycurgus entered upon the labours 
of his responsible post, with a perfect comprehension of 
the great difficulties he would have to encounter in some 
of the most important parts of his extensive see. 

Syros and Tenos were the two largest islands of the 
beautiful group which formed his charge, and there were 
exceptional circumstances connected with both which 
had always rendered them a source of pain and anxiety 
to their ecclesiastical governors. 

The two archbishops, Anthemius and Daniel, who had 
been the latest predecessors of Alexander Lycurgus on 
the throne of the Cyclades, had struggled in vain with 
the difficulties of the position, though both were saintly 
men, whose memory is beloved to this day ; and nothing 
more strikingly proved his great spiritual and intellectual 
superiority than the manner in which he was himself 
enabled to overcome the painful complications of his 
post. 

The internal condition of the islands we have named 
was however essentially different. Syros, standing as it 
does in the highway of the East, is continually visited 
by vessels from every quarter, and has commercial rela- 
tions with many countries of the West. This has had 
the natural effect of giving its inhabitants a d^ree of 
cultivation and of acquaintance with modern ideas. 
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which would in any case have rendered them a flock 
less easy of government than the simple primitive 
people in the more retired parts of Greece ; but there 
were other reasons which made the maintenance of 
peace within the borders of this island a problem which 
no previous bishop had been able to solve. 

The principal town is divided into two distinct parts, 
Higher and Lower Syros, and the whole of the upper 
portion is exclusively inhabited by Roman Catholics. 
They are the descendants of those members of the Latin 
Church who settled in the island when it was under the 
dominion of the Republic of Venice; and while they 
have become entirely Greeks in nationality and lan- 
guage, they are not only rigorously tenacious of their 
own faith, but most bitterly hostile to the Eastern 
Church in every respect. They are governed by a 
Roman Catholic bishop, who has his residence in Syros, 
but whose jurisdiction extends over the whole of the 
Cyclades, as most of these islands, and notably Tenos 
and Santorin (Thera), have a portion of their population 
in like manner of Italian descent and religion, from the 
old Venetian days. 

Previous to the appointment of Alexander Lycurgus 
to the archbishopric, a most bitter animosity had existed 
between the Greek and Roman Catholic Christians, 
which in Syros especially had been greatly envenomed, 
by the personal hatred that had never failed to exist 
between the Orthodox and the Latin bishops and their 
respective clergy. A chronic and unseemly warfare had 
rendered the island a hotbed of dissension and malevo- 
lent feeling, which were painfully at variance with the 
divine precepts of the Faith that was the cause of 
antagonism ; and all who knew the true state of affairs 
despaired of ever seeing the evil remedied. The manner 
in which Archbishop Lycurgus dealt with this deep- 
seated difficulty was one of the most striking parts of 
his history. From the veiy commencement of his 
episcopate he set himself with all his powers to ex- 
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tinguish a hostility which he felt to be utterly unworthy 
of those who were in any case the followers of the same 
Master. In this he succeeded beyond his hopes. With 
no uncertain voice he rebuked the spirit of rivalry and 
the sins against charity which had made the island a 
centre of religious strife; but it was by his direct 
personal influence that the victory was really obtained. 
His gentle conciliatory treatment of the Roman Catho- 
lics) and the quiet wisdom with which he guided his 
own people in their dealings with them, not only entirely 
overcame the antagonism that had so long existed 
between them, but won also for himself the private 
friendship of the Roman Catholic bishop, with whom 
he remained on cordial terms throughout his whole 
subsequent careen It will easily be understood, however, 
that under such circumstances his position in Syros could 
not but continue to the end one of critical delicacy and 
trial. 

The difiiculties which awaited Archbishop Lycurgus 
in the large and populous Tenos were, however, of a 
very different description. This island is believed to 
possess an especial sanctity, by members of the Eastern 
Church in Greece and the Ionian Islands, as well as in 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe, and countless num- 
bers throng to it in pilgrimage every year. The origin 
of its celebrity as a holy place dates from a circumstance 
which is said to Have occurred during the Greek War of 
Independence. A bishop of that period dreamt one 
night that he had a vision, which impressed him in a 
singular manner, and seemed to indicate that a sacred 
icon lay buried deep in the earth, at a certain spot in 
the island of Tenos. In consequence of this dream he 
went to the place, which he at once recognized, as it was 
a natural grotto which contained a spring of water, and 
having made an excavation of great depth, he and his 
assistants found a very ancient icon of the Panagia, 
which was carefully taken out and placed in a position 
to be seen by the people. Within a short time after it 
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was reported, by those who were supposed to speak 
from experience, that this icon, which was undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, had been proved also to be OavfiaTovpyii 
(wonder-worlang). It is the confident belief of Eastern 
Christians, at least among the lower orders, that miracles 
have not ceased within the Church ; but in cases where 
these are supposed to have been effected by any material 
agency, such as an icon, or a stream of water, or a 
particular locality, they do not in the slightest degree 
attribute any power to the actual media, but simply 
believe that the divine Being of His good pleasure wills 
the prayers, which might be efficacious anywhere, to be 
offered through these means. 

The chief benefits which were supposed to be derived 
from supplications made before the Icon of Tenos, con- 
sisted generally in the recovery of the sick and maimed, 
but more especially of the Scufioviag/uLevoi, in other words, 
the insane ; for madness in every shape is in the East 
believed to be caused by the possession of devils, as 
completely now as in the days when our Lord cast them 
out in Judaea. So much is this the case, that in the 
common languc^e of the present day, if a person acts 
in any eccentric manner, a Greek says, "Are you de- 
monized?" instead of, "Are you mad?" The report 
that cures of this description were effected by the Icon 
of Tenos soon spread far and wide, and in course of 
time a large church was erected over the grotto where it 
was placed, to which all persons afflicted with mental 
disease were taken. 

This church is now possessed of a very considerable 
endowment, in consequence of the numerous and rich 
gifts which have been made to it by those who believed 
that they had derived benefit within its walls. It is even 
said that a wealthy Turk, though a Mahommedan in 
faith, had come there to test the wonder-working power 
of the icon, and having been cured of some bodily 
ailment, testified his gratitude by giving a large sum of 
money to the churdh. The funds thus obtained are 
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managed by a committee ; and various other important 
religious institutions are now maintained by them in 
connection with the church — a free lodging-house for 
pilgrims, several educational establishments, and a large 
convent of nuns. All these, of course, are under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop ; but that which chiefly 
renders the ecclesiastical government of Tenos a most 
onerous charge, is the gr^eat annual pilgrimage, to visit 
the celebrated icon, which takes place on the isth of 
August* The festival of this day has not the same 
signification as in Roman Catholic countries. It is 
termed in the Eastern Church the commemoration of 
the sleep {KolfXYicTLi) of the Panagia ; the doctrine of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin not being declared 
by her as it is by the decree of Rome. The point is one 
on which the Greek Church does not dogmatize at all, 
in accordance with her principle of refraining from 
absolute definition upon mystical subjects not essential 
to salvation ; while at the same time she does not inter- 
fere with the belief of her people in traditions which 
she considers worthy of belief because of their antiquity. 
As regards the festival of August 1 5, the Greek Church 
simply declares that on this day the mother of our Lord 
" fell asleep." No such word as avoKr^i^, or any other 
which would imply that she was carried up to heaven, is 
ever used concerning her ; and all the icons which com- 
memorate the Kol/uLTja-ig T^g Havayiag represent her lying 

♦ The Archbishop's personal views on the subject of icons and relics 
were distinctly stated in the following sentences of his conference with the 
Bishop of Ely: "The whole man," he said, "must be sanctified. His 
senses must have their objects as well as his affections, sentiments, and 
thoughts. For this reason icons were introduced for the eyes, as music for 
the ears, and incense for the smell. There was a latent spirit of abstraction, 
or rationalism, in the first centuries, which prevented that exhibition of 
feeling which afterwards showed itself in the use of icons. This is shown 
by S. Jerome against Vigilantius. . . • . . Forty years ago there was much 
superstition in this respect, which has now disappeared. I have had an 
icon taken out of my own church, and have put a stop to offerings being 
made to it ; and I have had many icons, supposed to be miraculous, taken 
out of private houses, and brought to my residence, where I have retatmed 
them until the idea of their pertonmng mirades hud passed away. 'I 
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on a bier, carried by a procession of priests. The general 
idea entertained by the common people on this subject, 
however, and which is probably derived from some 
ancient tradition, appears to assume that the sacred 
body of the Holy Virgin was not buried, like that of an 
ordinary person, but was in some mysterious manner 
conveyed away, although they seem to have no definite 
impression as to the nature of the locality to which it 
was taken. 

The concourse of pilgrims belonging to the Eastern 
Church who throng to Tenos on this date is very great 
indeed, and is by no means limited to those who are 
nationally Greeks. From Syria, Turkey, and many parts 
of Europe, the sick and mentally-afflicted are brought 
to be laid within the church. The Satfioviaa-inevoi are 
usually bound to the pillars before the altar until after 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, when it is hoped 
that they will be found restored to their right mind; 
while their relatives often remain for hours prostrating 
themselves again and again upon the pavement in sup- 
plication for their recovery. The spectacle is altogether 
one of the most remarkable which can be seen in Greece, 
and often gives rise to many strange incidents. The 
service which takes place on the actual festival consists 
simply of the usual liturgy, at which the archbishop 
assists ; but the pilgrims remain on the island for several 
days. And it may well be imagined that the assembling 
together of a great crowd, who are not only strangers 
to each other, but diverse in nationality, language, and 
customs, is certain to engender dissensions and rivalries 
of a very bitter description. We believe that previous 
to the time when Archbishop Lycurgus entered on the 
charge of the island, the quarrels and disturbances which 
took place on these occasions were of a most serious 
description ; but from the day that he first took his 
place among the pilgrims as their ecclesiastical head, 
the dignity and gentleness with which he presided over 
the whole arrangements, and the thoughtful earnestness 
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of his careful dealing with subjects of complaint, caused 
the animosities and jealousies which had hitherto been 
so rife, to give place as if by magic to the Christian 
love and courtesy of which he was himself so bright an 
example. 

Travellers from other countries often visited the island 
at the time of the pilgrimage, and they were wont to 
note with admiration the total absence of fanaticism in 
the Archbishop's mode of conducting the solemnities; 
while the liberal-mindedness which was at all times so 
distinguished a feature in his character did not detract 
in the slightest degree from the unaffected piety with 
which on these occasions, as well as on all others, he 
carried out the teaching of his Church. 

The happy results which followed from the Arch- 
bishop's wise management of this vast and strangely- 
mixed assemblage were not, however, limited to his 
own diocese. He became so well known and so greatly 
respected in the distant provinces from whence the 
pilgrims came, that his influence for good extended into 
regions he was never destined personally to visit; and 
we believe that many a deputation travelled far to lay 
before him difficult questions, or to gain his intervention 
in dissensions, which they believed could best be healed 
by his wise counsels. 

It was not, however, only at the time of the pilgrimage 
that Archbishop Lycurgus felt the pressure of difficult 
duties in connection with Tenos. The fact that it con- 
tained one of the most important religious houses in 
that part of the East, would have been alone sufficient 
to have rendered it to him a source of constant anxiety 
and toil. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
fieltsiotuEt |)oiM;e0 in (Sxettt* 

THERE seems to exist some impression in England 
that the Greek monasteries have been suppressed 
by the government, in the same manner as those in Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel, and that while the old monks 
and nuns remain undisturbed, they are to be left to die 
out, and are prohibited from receiving any additions to 
their number. This is quite a mistake, as the measures 
which have been taken respecting them are only intended 
to reform abuses, and in no sense to put an end to mon- 
astic life altogether. The first edict which took effect 
respecting religious houses was in the beginning of the 
reign of King Otho, when it was decided to close all such 
monasteries as contained fewer than six monks, and to 
transfer the members of these small establishments to 
the larger communities, where the number of inmates 
was sufficiently great to justify the maintenance of the in- 
stitution. There was no difficulty in this arrangement, so 
far as the rule in the various houses was concerned, since 
all religious in the Eastern Church, both men and women, 
belong alike to the order of S. Basil ; and the measure 
was one of absolute necessity. Brigandage was rife in 
the country at that time ; and two or three monks, often 
old and feeble, forming the sole inmates of some convent 
perched high amohg the hills in a picturesque solitude, 
were compelled by their helplessness to feed any robber 
band that might claim their hospitality, and so in a most 
literal sense to turn the house of God into a den of thieves. 
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There was another cogent reason for this enactment in 
the state of the extensive lands belonging to these 
very small communities, and to which it was quite 
impossible that a few aged men could do justice. It 
was undoubtedly an anomalous state of matters that 
the peasants, who are all small proprietors in Greece, 
should often be ruined by the high rate of interest they 
had to pay for the sums necessary for the cultivation of 
their land, even to the extent, in unfavourable seasons, 
of having to mortgage their expected crops in order to 
buy seed for the spring ; while from year to year vast 
tracts of monastic lands were either lying waste or 
uncultivated, or yielding their natural produce to be 
absorbed by a few monks, who were exempt from all 
taxes, as well as from the conscription. 

The money saved by the closing of these small con- 
vents has been used exclusively for the establishment of 
free schools in different parts of the country ; but the 
difficulty of rendering strict justice to the peasant pro- 
prietors remains the same with regard to the existing 
monasteries. An edict has been for some time under 
discussion which proposes to alienate entirely all mon- 
astic lands, and by their sale to create a fund wherewith 
to establish a rural bank for the encouragement of agri- 
culture ; while a fixed income is to be secured to every 
monastery, by the government. This plan, which has 
not yet, we believe, passed the Chambers, has been 
strongly opposed, and is certainly open to objection; 
but neither by it nor the former measure is it intended 
to prevent the increase of the remaining communities, 
where all applicants desirous of entering the religious 
life are at this day received as formerly. 

Archbishop Lycurgus entered anxiously into these 
proceedings of the legislature, as several of the largest 
religious societies were under his jurisdiction, and all 
questions of importance were referred to him. The care 
of them was by no means an easy part of his duties ; 
and the nunnery at Tenos, which is by far the largest 
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house for dedicated women in the whole of Greece, 
required the especial exercise of a constant and wise 
supervision. The rules which guide the life of these 
Eastern religious, whether men or women, are extremely 
severe. They keep the fasts of the Church with great 
rigour, and spend the greater part of the night as well 
as of the day in devotional exercises. Although they are 
practically cloistered, they have ample opportunities of 
ministering to others ; for they receive those who are 
sick and destitute, and have the still more onerous duty 
of tending insane and idiotic persons, as there are no 
lunatic asylums in Greece, and it is the custom to entrust 
all who are mentally afflicted to the care of the religious 
communities. The austerity of their self-discipline cul- 
minates in a singular observance, which seems to set all 
natural feelings at defiance. It is one of the strictest 
obligations of their rule that the solemn hour of disso- 
lution should be met in absolute solitude. None must 
witness the closing struggle, in the case of the Greek 
religious, or soothe the last pains by the ministry of 
human affection. To God alone the passing soul has 
been given during the time of its mortal life, and to 
Him, alone it must go when the summons calls it to 
the more immediate presence of its Lord. The monk 
or nun who is sick unto death is tenderly watched by 
the community till it is seen that the final moment is 
close at hand ; but there all loving care must end. The 
icon of the Saviour is placed before the dying eyes; 
the sign of the cross is made over the departing by each 
member of the society, as they take their leave ; and 
then all pass out from the cell, and the door is closed, 
to be opened no more till a sufficient period has elapsed 
to make it certain that the unseen death has taken place, 
the interval being spent by the household in prayers for 
the painless release of the lonely sufferer. The calm 
courage with which the religious of the Eastern Church 
accept this severe ordeal as their last earthly experience, 
is frequently very remarkable. 

F 
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Many of the monks under the care of Archbishop 
Lycurgus were men of education and culture, in whose 
society he could find solace for the fatigues of his 
periodical visitations to their distant monasteries; but 
the nuns were for the most part simply pious peasant 
women, who often gave trouble by their ignorance and 
bigotry. Some of their superstitious ideas are very 
singular. A nun of Tenos not long since was given 
hospitality for a night, in a house where there happened 
to be an ancient statue of Apollo. It stood in the room 
assigned to her, but she was not aware of its presence 
on first going to rest, or she would probably not have 
consented to cross the threshold at all. Next morning, 
however, she came to her host in great indignation, and 
asked how it could be supposed possible that she should 
be able to sleep, "with that thrice-accursed heathen 
walking about her room all night." Another nun, who 
had spent fifty years of her life in a convent within a 
short distance of Athens, told the writer that she had 
never once seen that beautiful city, or felt the smallest 
desire to venture so far within the confines of the wicked 
world (to her no doubt the very kingdom of Satan) as 
to enable her even to look down upon it from the hill- 
side near her home. Yet while they are so simple and 
unlearned in their daily routine, they have a strong 
belief in the power of their prayers to win the special 
intervention of miracles on their own behalf. A touching 
instance of this nature, which was well known at the 
time, is quite authentic, so far as the impression on the 
mind of the good woman in question is concerned. One 
of the most devout of the nuns of Tenos had in her 
secular days been in the service of a distinguished 
family as nurse to the eldest son, then a little boy, to 
whom she was deeply attached. She received a letter 
from his mother one day, asking her prayers for him, 
because he was just going to start from Athens to go to 
France, and complete his education there. The good 
nun shut herself into her cell, and spent many hours in 
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unremitting prayer for her nursling's welfare, with one 
especial supplication, that she might be permitted to 
look upon his face once again before he quitted his 
native land to brave the dangers of the world. She 
accompanied her devotions with incessant repetitions of 
the penitential act, called /uLerdvoia^, which consists in 
touching the ground first with the knees and then with 
the forehead, while making the sign of the cross in front 
of the sacred icon, which is always placed in the cell of 
a religious. This she did so many times that at last she 
became perfectly stiff, and unable to rise; and she 
affirms that, on looking up towards the holy picture, 
she saw tears falling from the compassionate eyes that 
were apparently fixed on her ; while it is certainly true 
that presently she heard one of the nuns calling to her 
from below, " Mother Xanthi ! Mother Xanthi ! Come 
down quickly; here is your child." It was in fact the 
young man, who had quite unexpectedly made a journey 
which brought him near the convent, and had come out 
of his way to bid farewell to his old friend. 

Besides the constant supervision of these monasteries, 
and other charitable institutions, Archbishop Lycurgus 
was more or less responsible for the right conduct of all 
the schools in his diocese; and the free education, offered 
without distinction of rank to the rising generation of 
the country, rendered this a duty which involved many 
others. There is one class in particular who are felt to 
have a right to the fostering care of the Church through- 
out their whole career. Young Greeks of the present 
day, even of the lowest orders, are very ambitious ; and 
many of the peasant boys, who go through their early 
schooling in their own villages, come to Athens to 
complete their studies at the university. In order to 
maintain themselves during their three years' course, 
they take engagements as assistants in shops, or as 
servants in private families, where permission to absent 
themselves at the times required for attendance at the 
college lectures is given to them instead of wagss, vi\N\\fc 
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they work for their masters at all other hours in return 
for their board and lodging. These student-servants 
form quite a class apart, and are greatly esteemed, so 
that all who went from the diocese of Archbishop 
Lycurgus to Athens for this purpose were considered 
to have a special right to his assistance and guidance. 

It will have been seen, from what we have already 
stated, that the ordinary routine of the Archbishop's 
duties called him continually away from his home ; but 
his high reputation as an eloquent preacher brought 
upon him a heavy addition to his labours in this respect, 
by the constant demands of the government, that he 
should pronounce the funeral orations of illustrious men 
whose lives had been worthy of that honour. Several 
of these discourses were masterpieces, both in style 
and matter, and they are, we believe, still procurable 
in Athens. Amongst the number we may specially 
mention his speech on the death of the Prime Minister, 
Athanasius Miaoulis, son to the admiral of that name 
so justly celebrated in the War of Independence ; two 
others spoken at the graves of Michael Bottli, the 
minister who had promoted Alexander Lycurgus to the 
Divinity Professorship ; and of Prince Sontzo, formerly 
Hospodar of Moldavia. But by far the most striking 
was the splendid oration which he pronounced in the 
Cathedral at Athens over the bier where lay the body 
of the Patriarch Gregory, martyred at Constantinople 
fifty years before, and brought at that time from Russia 
to repose in the soil of his native land. It was a re- 
markable occasion, and one calculated to draw forth all 
that was most enthusiastic in the religious and patriotic 
feelings of Alexander Lycurgus. The Patriarch had 
been a martyr in the truest sense of the word ; for, 
knowing well the doom that awaited him, he might 
have avoided it, and saved himself from torture and 
death, if he would have consented to become an apostate 
from the faith. 

It has been our hope, in undertaking the present work, 
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that a record of the life of Archbishop Lycurgus may 
tend to make the great Eastern Church better known in 
this country, and may especially counteract the some- 
what prevalent impression that she has long been too 
effete and barren to produce either saints or martyrs. 
We believe that a complete history of the Patriarch 
Gregory would greatly further this object, and trust 
that it may one day be told how he glorified God in his 
life ; but we have only space in these pages to give a 
brief account of his heroic death, and of the singular 
circumstances which accompanied it. 

Gregory, Patriarch of Constantinople, suffered on 
Easter Day, 182 1, when he was strangled at the gate of 
his own palace by the Turks, infuriated at the rebellion 
of his countrymen, who had everywhere arisen to enter 
on the Greek War of Independence. It was known that 
on him, the head of the Eastern Christians, the vengeance 
of the Sultan Mahmoud would undoubtedly fall; and 
Gregory's friends twice made arrangements for his escape, 
which might easily have been effected if he would have 
consented to fly. But he steadily refused, knowing that 
if the Moslems could not wreak their fury upon him, 
they would choose humbler victims from among his 
own people. The Patriarch possessed to the full that 
greater love which could render him willing to lay 
down his life for his friends. He stood between them 
and their enemies, to whose power he yielded himself 
up without a struggle. He was flung into prison and 
tortured, and finally, with his Christian constancy un- 
shaken, was dragged forth to die in sight of an exulting 
crowd. Then it was that the calm dignity of the aged 
Saint Polycarp seemed to be reproduced in him; for, 
with the instruments of death before his eyes, he was 
offered life, and wealth, and honours, if he would de- 
clare himself a convert to the creed of Mahomet. He 
repelled the suggestion with scorn, and bade his execu- 
tioners cease from insulting with any such proposals 
the servant of the Crucified. After that he spoke ao 
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more, save in aspirations to God, till he succumbed to 
his cruel fate. 

Since that Easter Day when the old man delivered 
up his brave soul to his Maker, after a long-protracted 
agony, it has been the belief of all Oriental Christians 
that powers nofe of earth intervened to procure for him 
the privilege of Christian sepulture. We give briefly 
the facts, as they are related in the East, without pro- 
nouncing any opinion on them. It was the special 
object of Gregory's enemies to prevent him from re- 
ceiving burial according to the rites of his own faith, 
and they took every means they could devise to render 
it impossible. His body, tightly bound with ropes, to 
which were fastened ponderous stones, was taken out 
on the Bosphorus in a boat and flung into the water, 
where it sunk at once, carried down with great impetus 
by the heavy weights attached to it, and the executioners 
returned to Stamboul, satisfied that it must have reached 
the lowest depths. Many Christians however lingered 
on the shore whence he had been borne away; and 
some hours later, while the blazing sunshine of the 
East was still pouring down on the Bosphorus, a strange 
sight met their eyes. The body of the martyred Patri- 
arch was seen to rise slowly out of the water, freed in 
some mysterious manner from the cords which had 
bound the huge stones to his feet and hands. As they 
stood amazed, he appeared to lay himself back and 
recline on the gently-heaving waves ; while, with what 
seemed to be an intelligent purpose, he floated on in one 
undeviating direction. They could not see from the 
shore to what point he was tending ; but meantime a 
Russian vessel was sailing down the Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea, bound for Odessa, and on the deck of it stood 
a Greek priest who had been chaplain to the Patriarch, 
and who had made his escape that morning from Stam- 
boul, when he found that he could do nothing to save 
the old man's life. To his utter astonishment he now saw 
the venerable form he knew so well, lying as if asleep 
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on the calm waters ; and while he watched it, awe-struck, 
he saw it advance steadily to the very side of the vessel 
where he was, and then remain motionless, as though 
appealing mutely to be received within it. The Russian 
crew, no less than the Greek priest, cried out that it was 
a miracle, and instantly lowering a boat, they took the 
body of the Patriarch on board their ship and conveyed 
it to Odessa, where it was buried with all the pomp that 
could be given to the sacred rites of the Church. The 
Russians, from the Emperor down to the lowest peasant, 
all rejoiced that their land was sanctified by the martyr's 
presence; but the Patriarch's own countrymen were 
always most desirous that he should be brought to rest 
in the soil of Greece. A long time elapsed before they 
could effect their object ; at last, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death, they obtained permission from the 
Russian Government to remove the body of Gregory to 
his native land. 

This was the story which Archbishop Lycurgus had 
to recall to the enthusiastic Greeks who stood around 
that time-honoured coffin, as it awaited its second burial 
in the cathedral at Athens. A glass had been inserted 
in the lid, through which the venerable head, with its 
long white hair, was visible ; and as Alexander Lycurgus 
looked down upon him whom he revered as a saintly 
martyr, he knew also that this was the Patriarch who 
had been the friend and protector of his own beloved 
father, and whose name had doubtless ever rung in his 
childish ears as that of the holy man whose example 
he was above all others to follow. Well might the 
Archbishop seem almost inspired as he dilated on this 
congenial theme, and the memory of his fervid eloquence 
will long live in the memory of all who heard him. 

At Syros the Archbishop's remarkable preaching is 
best remembered in connection with his Lenten sermons. 
He would never allow any one but himself to undertake 
the discourses delivered in that season ; and it is much 
to be wished that some record of them could still b^ 
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procured and published. They were so purely spiritual, 
so simply Christian in their teaching, that they would 
be as useful for the instruction of members of our com- 
munion as for those of his own Church. One of his 
most intimate friends, the Archimandrite Methodius 
Papanastasopulos, recalled these striking sermons with 
much emotion in a speech delivered after the Arch- 
bishop's death. " Never," he said, " will the inhabitants 
of Hermopolis forget those discourses, marked with 
such singular wisdom, and so deeply instructive. Who 
amongst us that has ever attended on those Sundays of 
Lent in the churches, thronged with crowds who pressed 
to the very steps of the altar to hear the gentle voice 
of the great preacher, can deny the power of those 
words which seized upon the heart, while they charmed 
and elevated the mind of all who heard them } The 
Greek Church," the Archimandrite goes on to say, 
" does not at this day possess a single orator who can 
be compared to Alexander Lycurgus. He was also 
ever a most strict guardian of the canons of the Church, 
having always defended them with zeal, and sternly 
rebuked all who dared to transgress them. He made 
it his personal care to render the ornamentation of the 
temples of God as splendid as possible, and to see that 
the clergy were provided with all that was needful to 
maintain the dignity of the priesthood, himself furnish- 
ing the means for all those sacred purposes, until his 
private resources were completely exhausted." 

The complete self-forgetfulness and lavish generosity 
with which the Archbishop habitually gave up all he 
possessed for the service of the Church and the good 
of his people, is indeed the constant theme of all who 
have written of him since his departure. His hospitality 
was boundless, and it was most heavily taxed. His 
well-known sanctity and wisdom caused him to be 
sought by all in trouble or difficulty who could by any 
means reach his presence, and he took care that every 
facility should be given to those who were desirous of 
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approaching him. He was always to be found at certain 
hours in a room of which the doors were set wide open, 
with free access from the street ; and whosoever would 
might come there, to find him seated in his simple 
dignity, ready to give a kindly welcome to all, rich and 
poor alike, receiving them with no other formality than 
that each person had to wait their turn without distinc- 
tion of rank, and entering with the utmost tenderness 
and patience into all their difficulties. It is said that 
none ever left his presence without having received con- 
solation, which in the case of his poorer visitors often 
took the form of gifts for their necessities, bestowed 
with a liberality that contrasted strongly with his own 
frugal manlier of life. * 

In the laborious discharge of the exterior duties we 
have attempted to describe, joined to much unobtrusive 
toil for the good of others, which can have no record 
save in the gratitude of those he benefited, Archbishop 
Lycurgus passed the first four years after his consecra- 
tion, and the autumn of 1869 found him engaged in 
one steady, unremitting routine of work and devotion. 
Then came a change which was destined to have far- 
reaching results. 



CHAPTER IK 
€it Slrtiiiiuiiiop'tf tSOiit to (CnsIaiOir 

IN the year 1870, a large new church, which had 
during a considerable time been in course of erec- 
tion at Liverpool, for the use of the Greeks resident 
there, having reached its final completion,, it became 
necessary that a bishop should be asked to come from 
Greece in order to consecrate it. It was the unanimous 
decision of the authorities in Athens, and of all who 
had a voice in the matter, that the Archbishop of the 
Cyclades should be selected to represent the Greek 
hierarchy on that occasion. There has been an im- 
pression amongst those who knew Alexander Lycurgus 
in this country, that he came to our shores with the 
simple intention of consecrating the Church of S. Nicholas, 
and then returning unnoticed to his native land, and that 
he was completely taken by surprise at the enthusiastic 
reception he met with from many notable persons among 
the clergy and laity alike. This is in some respects a 
mistake. His hopes and wishes in visiting England 
went far beyond the mere performance of his duty 
towards his countrymen ; and although, modest and 
unassuming as he was despite of his great powers, he 
could not understand why he should personally be an 
object of so much attention, yet a somewhat singular 
circumstance, wjiich occurred before he left Athens, pre- 
vented him from feeling the astonishment he would 
otherwise have experienced, at the unexpected honours 
lavished upon him freely wherever he went. 

At a time when no request for the consecration of the 
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church had yet been sent from Liverpool to the Holy 
Synod, and nothing whatever had occurred to give any 
idea that Archbishop Lycurgus would ever go on a 
mission to England, he received one day a message 
of very peculiar import from an aged lady, who was 
noted in Athens for her great piety. She was the 
daughter of the Admiral Apostoli, who had been one 
of the bravest heroes of the War of Independence ; and 
having remained unmarried, and long outlived all her 
relations, she was known by the name of Kvpla Map/a 
(the Lady Mary), and was much revered. The intimation 
she sent to the Archbishop was to the effect that she 
had seen a vision in the night, which much concerned 
him, and she proceeded to give the details of her dream, 
which we now repeat as they were taken down from her 
own lips : " She saw, as she lay silent and alone in the 
darkness of the night, the appearance of a splendid 
church on the top of a hill, magnificently lighted up 
and brilliant with glory. An immense crowd was in the 
church and before its gates, a crowd which seemed to 
be composed of people of a foreign nation. She tried 
earnestly to get into the building, but could not succeed. 
She then asked what was taking place within this 
strange and beautiful church, and she was told that a 
service was being performed with unwonted splendour 
because of the presence within this foreign temple of 
the Archbishop Lycurgus of Syros and Tenos." Kuria 
Maria then awoke, deeply impressed with the convictipn 
that some strange event was about to befall the prelate, 
who was then quietly pursuing the ordinary duties of 
his position in his own diocese. Although it is strongly 
believed in the East that at this day, as in the times of 
old, God speaks to men in the visions of the night, 
Alexander Lycurgus only received this account with a 
gentle smile ; for nothing seemed to him more unlikely 
than that he should leave his native land and appointed 
sphere of work to assist at a service in a foreign church, 
where crowds would assemble to do him honour. Pre- 
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from Syros on the 15th of Dectmber, 1869 (O.S.), and 
reached Liverpool on the 22nd of the same month 
(O.S.) ; so that according to our computation he arrived in 
England at the commencement of the month of January, 
1870. The Anglo-Continental Society had been the 
first to draw the attention of English Churchmen to the 
fact that a bishop of the Greek Church was about to 
visit our shores; the Rev. C. G. Curtis, corresponding 
secretary of the society in Constantinople, having an- 
nounced the approaching journey of the Archbishop of 
the Cyclades before he had even left the port of Syros. 
The full significance of the event was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the society's members in England, and almost 
the first welcome which he received on touching English 
soil was conveyed to him on their behalf 

The Archbishop took up his abode at the house of his 
countryman, Mr. Papayani, of Shaw Street, Liverpool ; 
and here, very shortly after his arrival, the Archimandrite 
Stratulis delivered to him letters of respectful greeting 
from the Anglo-Continental Society, and presented him 
at the same time with various of their publications in 
Greek, Latin, and German. The Greek works consisted 
of Bishop Andrews's Devotions ; Bishop Cosin On the 
Doctrine^ Rites, and Discipline of the English Church ; 
the Rev. F. Meyrick's Papal Supremacy Tested by 
Afitiquity ; the Encyclic of the Lambeth Conference ; 
and the Letter of Archbishop Longley to the Patriarchs 
of the Ancient Orthodox Church, commending the Encyclic 
to their attention. These works, together with the Latin 
and German publications of the society, and the modern 
Greek Prayer-book of the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, were accepted by the Archbishop 
with very great pleasure, and he studied them carefully 
during his stay in Liverpool. He remained there rather 
longer than he expected, as some of the arrangements 
necessary for the consecration of the Church of S. 
Nicholas were not quite completed ; and during this 
time he received an invitation from the clergy of the 
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Church of S. Margaret's to assist at their evening 
service. Archbishop Lycurgus agreed to this request, 
in accordance with his determination not only to make 
himself acquainted with the English Church, but to do 
what he could also for the hope of future unity by 
joining in our services, so far as it was possible for him, 
in a spirit of Christian fellowship. S. Margaret's was 
therefore the first of the many English churches in 
which, throughout his sojourn here, he worshipped the 
Head of the Universal Church after the manner of our 
communion. He was present at the evening service, 
and showed his true catholicity of spirit by consenting, 
at the request of the incumbent, to give his blessing to 
the kneeling congregation — an act which subsequently 
he performed on every occasion when he was present at 
our services. 

On the first Sunday of the Greek New Year, the 
Church of S. Nicholas was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop with the full Eastern rites, in the midst of a 
large congregation of Englishmen and Greeks, and in 
the presence of representatives on behalf of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. During his residence in 
Liverpool, Archbishop Lycurgus investigated with much 
care into the spiritual condition of members of the Ortho- 
dox Church in that city, and took measures for the 
remedy of any evils which he found existing amongst 
them ; and this he did afterwards in the same manner in 
every town in England visited by him, where his country- 
men were resident. It had been his intention, when he 
first left Greece, to arrange that after his duties were com- 
pleted in Liverpool, he should make a quiet tour through 
England, accompanied only by his archimandrites ; but he 
soon found that the attention and hospitality likely to be 
bestowed upon him, would make his journey one of a very 
different description from that which he had anticipated. 

Four days after the arrival of Archbishop Lycurgus 
in England he received a letter of greeting from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who informed him that he 
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had requested the Rev. George Williams, so well known 
in connection with the East, to act as his guide during his 
stay in England. A better choice could not have been 
made ; and Alexander Lycurgus afterwards described his 
new friend as " a man of deep learning, a Philhellene as 
well as a friend of orthodoxy, who had made two journeys 
to the East, and had written and done much to promote 
the union of the two Churches." The Archbishop was 
also accompanied during part of his tour by the Rev. 
F. Meyrick, whose labours on behalf of the Anglo- 
Continental Society had brought him into close relations 
with "the Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment," and 
other notable members of the Greek Church, in Russia 
and elsewhere, so that he was especially well-qualified 
to assist the Archbishop in his endeavours to ascertain 
the real differences existing between the Churches of the 
East and West. Before leaving Liverpool Archbishop 
Lycurgus received a deputation from a branch of the 
English Church Union, who presented to him an address 
of welcome, in which they spoke of their hopes that 
intercommunion might ultimately be restored. He 
answered by warmly reciprocating their desires, and 
said that he should count himself happy if he could co- 
operate in their " God-pleasing exertions " to that end ; 
and " more happy still if the Lord should vouchsafe him 
to see in his days the Anglican Church and the time- 
honoured mother of all Churches firmly knit together 
and indissolubly united, not only in the bonds of love, 
but also by identity of doctrine." It is worthy of remark 
that in this answer Archbishop Lycurgus claims for his 
Church precisely that virtue in which she has always 
been considered most deficient The charge persistently 
brought against her, that she has never been a missionary 
Church, contrasts strangely with his declaration on this 
occasion, " that the Orthodox Eastern Church, of which 
by divine mercy he was an humble follower, having, from 
the earliest times of Christianity, in many and various 
ways fought bravely, and beyond any other perseveringly 
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toiled for the propagation of the gospel^ at the same time 
strove to the utmost, amidst many ordeals, to preserve 
pure and uncorrupted the sacred deposit of the faith, as 
a precious heirloom, and a touchstone by which every 
profession of faith among the nations of Christendom 
may be tested." The interview was closed by the 
deputation kneeling to receive the episcopal benediction 
in Greek; and the Archbishop makes allusion to the 
circumstance in the first letter which he sent to his sister 
Cleopatra from England. It was written when he was 
staying at Hawarden Castle, to which place he proceeded 
immediately after leaving Liverpool, on the invitation of 
Mr. Gladstone, who was thus the first to welcome him 
as a guest in an English home. Archbishop Lycurgus 
always spoke to his friends in glowing terms of the 
enjoyment he had experienced in this hospitable house, 
and a friendship was then commenced between himself 
and his host, which was not only ever after a source of 
the deepest pleasure to him, but was destined also to 
prove the solace of his last hours of life. 

In the following letter to Madame Cleopatra Marillon, 
the blessing which the Archbishop asks on the hand that 
ordained him to the priesthood, is in allusion to the 
animosity which his passionately-attached sister still felt 
against diose who had been instrumental in consigning 
her brother to the life of an ecclesiastic ; a feeling which 
was probably enhanced by the fact that his sacred calling 
had at this time taken him from home, to brave what 
were to her the unknown dangers of a foreign land. 

"Dearest Sister, — To-day is our new year, and 
therefore I write to wish you and your children every 
blessing. I have not written to you since I arrived 
here because time was not given to me, and as I cannot 
tell you to-day in detail all about myself, I have ordered 
Parthenios to make a copy of his letter to his uncle, 
which I here insert. In i^ you will see that the vision 
of Kuria Maria has been fully accomplished. Utviv^^?»?A. 

G 
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honours were awaiting me in this country" (as a dig- 
nitary of the Greek Church), "honours which I could 
never have even fancied. May the hour be blessed 
during which I put on the priest's robe ! May the hand 
be blessed which transferred to me the gift of the priest- 
hood ! . . . . Give my blessings to Kyrillos, and tell him 
that I cannot write in answer to his letter. I only say 
to him that he did wrong not to come ; he would have 
been much more useful to the Holy Sepulchre here. I 
did not fail to mention to Mr. Gladstone the injustice 
which was done to the Holy Sepulchre, and to the 
other holy establishments ; and when I visit him in 
London I will again tell him what is necessary. I will 
also write to the Patriarch about what is to be done. 
Rosaries and pebbles of the Jordan, and the Mountain 
of Olives, with crosses and rings, and brooches of mother- 
of-pearl, must immediately be ordered by Kyrillos from 
Jerusalem for Mr. Gladstone's daughters, because I pro- 
mised such to them. 

" I do not write to you more because I have not time. 
The preparations for the consecration, the visits of our 
countrymen, the invitations from the English, and a 
great many more occupations, have kept me in continual 
movement. A short time since about thirty Englishmen 
came to me, as a deputation from a large society, which 
counts many members all over England, and which is 
working for the re-union of the Churches. They pre- 
sented a beautiful address to me, which I answered in a 
short speech ; but that which was most touching was when 
they all knelt before me, and asked me to give them the 
Benediction, as representative of the Orthodox hierarchy. 
The Greeks who happened to be present at this most 
touching moment could not restrain their tears. .... 
I embrace you and your daughter (Irene) with all my 
heart, and remain, with the hope that I shall soon receive 
a letter from you, telling me all your doings, 

" ^ Your brother ALEXANDER, 

"Archbishop of Syros and Tenos. 
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" Our countrymen are quite enchanted with the Patri- 
arch's letter, and the cross which he sent as a present to 
their church, and intend to answer soon." 

Archbishop Lycurgus left Hawarden with a regret 
which was mitigated by the arrangement made between 
himself and Mr. Gladstone, that they were to meet again 
in London ; and he then proceeded to Bishopthorpe, 
where he had been invited by the Archbishop of York, 
to remain for some days as his guest. He attended 
evening service at the Minster the day after his arrival, 
and was deeply impressed by the scene, as he stood by 
the side of his brother-archbishop, and heard the choral 
service magnificently rendered, while an immense con- 
gregation swelled the responses and joined in the hymns. 
The spectacle of that noble Minster and its worshipping 
people, as he thus witnessed it, lit up by the sunset rays, 
was one on which he loved to descant long after among 
his friends in Athens. We subjoin his own quaint 
description of this visit, in a second letter to his sister 
Cleopatra. 

" Dearest Sister, — I write to you from the town of 
York, the birthplace of Saint Helena. I write from the 
palace of the archbishop of this city, who repeatedly 
asked me to come and visit him ; but as I have not time 
to write to you at length, I ordered Parthenios as before 
to keep copies of two letters which I sent by last post 
to the Protosyngellos at Syros, that you might have a 
continuation of all that I communicated to you in my 
last letter. Kuria Maria's dream continues always to be 
accomplished. Yes, it is impossible to represent to you 
by writing the honours which are everywhere offered to 
me in England ! The archbishop of this place, who is 
one of the first lords of Parliament and second after the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, made a point of surpassing 
the others in his attention. He came to meet me at 
Hull, about an hour's journey from York. He gave me 
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the rooms which the Queen's son and daughter inhabited 
when they visited him, and to-day accompanied me 
himself to the photographer's, along with his wife. She 
is a beautiful young woman, half a Greek, as she is the 
daughter of Mr. Skene, who used to live in Greece, and 
of a sister of M. Rangabe. The archbishop had me 
photographed in the episcopal robes, which he liked very 
much. The day before yesterday, in the evening, I 
went with him to the Cathedral of York, which is the 
finest church in England, where a large crowd and all 
the clergy were waiting. There the principal priest 
made an address to me, which he afterwards gave to 
me translated into Greek. I answered it in German, 
improvising as follows : ' I do not understand your 
language, unhappily,' I said, * but my heart understands 
all you say, and feels a vivid emotion full of gratitude. 
I have also reason to be more than usually moved to 
strong feeling in your city. It is from this town that 
Constantine the Great started at first at the head of his 
army, and went to the East, where he abolished idolatry, 
and raised the hitherto persecuted religion of Christ to 
the throne. He called together the Synod of Nicea, and 
ever upheld the true faith. Later he founded the greatest 
city in the East, which to this day bears his name. He 
died in the East, and his memory remains with us full 
of blessings. The mother of Constantine the Great, 
Saint Helena, was born in this city. She also went to 
the East, and through her great piety contributed to the 
support of the Church of Christ. She built magnificent 
churches in Palestine and elsewhere, to the glory of her 
Saviour ; and she died in the East, and her memory also 
is always held by us in honour. Do not all these facts 
unite your city with the East, as the whole of England 
is united to us by what happened to Theodore from 
Tarsus } * You wish now to ^\w^ life to this tie by the 

* The allusion of the Archbishop in this passage is to Theodore, who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the seventh century, and who was born in 
Tarsus, in Cilicia. He occupied the archiepiscopal throne, as seventh in 
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honour which, throygh my person, you render to th6 
Orthodox Church of the East, and by the love which 
your archbishop, my brother in Christ, so vividly shows 
to me. May God bless this tie, and make it stronger 
still, until we all arrive at one unity and hold the same 
truths in our Lord' (the italics are the archbishop's own). 
After finishing this address they asked me to give them 
the Benediction, and immediately all knelt, along with 
their archbishop, and I gave them the blessing. . . . 
To-day I leave for the town of Lincoln, where the bishop 
of that place is awaiting me. ... A short time since 
a good friend, M. Sophiano, who also belongs to my 
suite, because I everywhere draw many with me, said to 
me, * Your father or your mother gave you, it seems, a 
blessing from the heart ; and the hour was favourable ; 
it has been fully accomplished ! ' But my paper is at an 
end, and I must close my letter, embracing you and 
your daughter, and giving my blessing to Kyrillos and 
all friends. 

"York, the 19th of January, 1870. 

" ^ Your brother Alexander." 

After leaving Bishopthorpe, Archbishop Lycurgus 
proceeded at once to Lincoln, where his visit to Bishop 
Wordsworth, at Riseholme, proved to be one of the 
most noteworthy events of his residence in England, 
from a variety of circumstances, as we shall now have 
occasion to show. 



succession from Augustine, for twenty-two years, and died at the age of 
eighty-eight years. He was the first primate whom the whole English 
Church obeyed, and ^o him belonged the honourable privilege of having 
united the British Christians converted by the East with the later English 
converts of the West 



CHAPTER X. 
QL^t S[rciibi0()op'£; ^init to Lincoln anti JEiotttnsiiam* 

ARCHBISHOP LYCURGUS was accompanied 
wherever he went in England by two archiman- 
drites, a deacon, and an interpreter ; but on arriving at 
the residence of the Bishop of Lincoln he found to his 
unexpected gratification that the services of this latter 
functionary were not at all required there, and that his 
host could converse with him in his own language. In 
earlier life Bishop Wordsworth had spent a considerable 
time in Greece, and his residence in these classic regions 
bore fruit in his well-known works on Athens and Attica, 
and enabled him now to speak with perfect facility in 
the purest Greek to his Eastern brother-bishop. This 
proved to be a source of very great pleasure to Alex- 
ander Lycurgus, as he was thus enabled to discuss with 
the Bishop many matters which were full of interest to 
himself, and especially those theological points on which 
Greece, Rome, and England appeared to be more or less 
in harmony. Perhaps, however, the moments of keenest 
delight which the Archbishop enjoyed during the whole 
course of his visit to England, were those which he spent 
one day in the private chapel at Riseholme during the 
performance of the evening service ; for on that occasion 
the Bishop of Lincoln not only read the second lesson in 
Greek, but recited also the Nicene Creed in the original 
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language, and therefore without the addition of the 
Filioque.* On leaving the chapel the Archbishop ex- 
pressed in the most ardent manner his delight at having 
thus heard the symbol of his faith, in his own beautiful 
language, in this foreign land, and been enabled thereby 
to share in the worship of the English Christians. He 
wrote a long enthusiastic account of this, and all other 
incidents of his visit to Riseholme, in a letter to his 
sister Cleopatra, which her kindness would have enabled 
us to place before our readers, had it not unhappily, 
we believe, shared the fate of other valuable documents 
forwarded to us from Greece, which went down in the 
wreck of the unfortunate vessel, the Trinacria^ when it 
foundered in 1876 in the iEgean Sea Subsequently, 
however, in writing from Cambridge, the Archbishop 
again alludes to that exceptional service as follows : " I 
enclose to you the discourse composed by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and translated by himself into Greek, as well as 
my answer to it. This Philhellenic bishop, about whom 
I have written at length to my sister Cleopatra, enter- 
tained us in his house, and read the usual portion of the 
New Testament belonging to the evening service in the 
original Greek, saying afterwards,. * Out of regard to our 
friends I have read the gospel in a language not familiar 
to you all, but which is the original form of the New 
Testament, and the only language which could present 
with real grandeur the divine truths of Christianity, and 
which was chosen for that purpose by the divine- Provi- 
dence. The presence of the Archbishop has furnished 

* As this is a matter which has been somewhat misunderstood, we sub- 
join a note appended by the Bishop of Lincoln to his very able sermon on 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit, in which he says, " Let me be allowed 
here to offer a reply to some who have charged me with omitting the 
Filioque in the Nicene Creed, on the occasion of the visit of the Archbishop 
of Syros to Riseholme, and of his presence at our family prayers in the 
chapel there. I omitted nothing in the Creed. I recited uie Creed in the 
Greek language in order that the Greek ecclesiastics present might join in 
it, and I did not, and could not interpolate the Creed with the words koL 
de rod vlovy which never were in the Creed, and could not therefore be 
added by me to it, or omitted from it." 
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us with the happy occasion to read the gospel in the 
language of S. Paul/" 

The days spent by Archbishop Lycurgus at Rise- 
holme were ever after remembered by him with extreme 
pleasure, and he often spoke with enthusiasm of the 
happiness he had enjoyed in the society of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, to whom the close and sympathetic com- 
panionship of that short period had linked him in a 
friendship which terminated only with his life. It was 
therefore a great satisfaction to him to find when he 
left this hospitable home, on the 2nd of February, that 
he was not to be immediately parted from his much- 
esteemed host, as he was accompanied by the bishop 
and his family to Nottingham, where a ceremony was 
about to take place at which it had been arranged that 
Archbishop Lycurgus should assist. This was the con- 
secration of the bishop's suffragan of Nottingham, the 
chorepiscopuSy as the Greek Archbishop correctly termed 
him, and the occasion was one which was naturally 
specially interesting to him. Not only did it give him 
an opportunity of witnessing the English form of the 
great rite which had been performed on his own behalf 
in the Byzantine Cathedral at Athens, but it was also 
the first occasion on which he was present at a cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist in this country. The 
consecration took place in S. Mary's Church, at Notting- 
ham, and Archbishop Lycurgus, with his archimandrites 
and deacon, were placed during the ceremony within the 
chancel rails, at the south side, facing north. They 
stood during the whole service, including the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. This attitude in their 
case betokened the deepest reverence they could show, 
as members of the Greek Church always stand at their 
devotions, receiving the Blessed Sacrament itself in that 
position ; and they never kneel excepting on Orthodox 
Sunday, when they do so in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
commemorated on that day. The Archbishop was greatly 
impressed with the service, and full of fraternal sympathy 
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for his newly-consecrated brother. The Bishop of Lin- 
coln, recalling this occasion when speaking of the visit 
of the Greek Prelate to this country, in the discussion 
on intercommunion in Convocation of February iSth, 
1876, remarked, "He came on an interesting occasion 
into S. Mary's Church, at Nottingham, when the first 
suffragan bishop since the Reformation was consecrated, 
and I shall never forget the affection with which, when 
the ceremony was over, on coming into the vestry, he 
put his arms round the neck of the newly-consecrated 
bishop, and gave him the kiss of peace, exclaiming, * I 
trust that when the great day comes you will be able to 
give a good account of the stewardship this day en- 
trusted to you."* Bishop Wordsworth then read a letter 
from Archbishop Lycurgus, in which he said that he 
and others of the Greek Church prayed earnestly and 
constantly for re-union with ourselves; and this letter, 
which is very striking, will be found in the original in 
our appendix. 

When the religious ceremonies were over on the con- 
secration-day, a dinner was given at Nottingham to the 
Greek and English bishops, at which many of the English 
clergy had an opportunity of meeting the Eastern eccle- 
siastics. At its close the Bishop of Lincoln rose to 
propose the health of the Archbishop of the Cyclades, 
and in a graceful speech recalled various circumstances 
which had connected the Church of England with that 
of Greece in times past He said that we had even 
been called an offshoot of the Greek Church, and at 
least we were certainly indebted to her for that Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who came from the very birthplace 
of the apostle of the Gentiles, and was Primate of England 
in the seventh century — Theodore of Tarsus. At a later 
period a Patriarch of Constantinople sent a messenger to 
Oliver Cromwell with a letter to enquire why Charles L 
was put to death ; but the message very much puzzled 
Oliver Cromwell, as there was only one man who could 
be found to read the Romaic, and he was in prison. 
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Archbishops Tenison and Wake had both manifested 
much friendliness to the Greek Church, and in our own 
day this friendliness had been well maintained. In 1841 
Bishop Howley sent letters commendatory, which were 
well received. His successor. Archbishop Longley, sent 
the Lambeth Encyclical, which was welcomed with great 
enthusiasm and friendship by the Primate of Constanti- 
nople and the bishops under him. Subsequently the same 
archbishop had requested the Bishop of Lincoln to frame 
letters commendatory for the Bishop of Gibraltar, which 
were everywhere received and read with enthusiasm ; and 
he had received a letter from Gregory, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in which he responded very affectionately to 
that missive. Bishop Wordsworth then spoke of Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus as one of the most learned theologians 
in Greece, who had studied at celebrated seats of learning 
in Europe, was a writer of great works, and had shared 
in the deliberations of the Holy Synod in Greece. He 
was indeed not merely a theologian, but a very excellent 
classical student, although he did not know our barbarous 
tongue. The Bishop of Lincoln translated this last 
expression to the Greek prelate, who sat by his side, 
and heard it with great amusement, assuring his friend, 
in reply, that he much regretted his ignorance of our 
language, which he did not consider at all barbarous. 
Bishop Wordsworth then read a very striking address 
in Greek, which will be founds along with the reply of 
Archbishop Lycurgus,. fei our appendix. The Bishop of 
Lincoln little thought, doubtfess, how S€K)n the prayer 
with which he concluded his remarkable speech would 
be fulfilled in the case of his Eastern brother. Having 
asked that the good God would grant his Grace pros- 
perity in all things, and a happy journey and safe return 
to his native land, he added, "May He preserve and 
carry you through all the storms of this troublesome 
world to the calm and waveless harbour of everlasting 
life.'* The storms of this mortal state were yet for a 
little time to beat round the head of him to whom he 
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spoke, with greater violence than ever before ; but the 
waveless harbour of eternal rest was even then far 
nearer to Alexander Lycurgus than any could have 
dreamt who saw him apparently in the prime of his 
days, and full of energy and vigour. 

Some few sentences of the Archbishop's answer we must 
give here in a translation, for the benefit of those who may 
not be able to read it in extenso in the appendix. After 
speaking of the emotion he felt at the brotherly affection 
shown by the English towards the Orthodox Church, he 
continued thus : " I bless the most holy name of the Lord 
that the presence of my humility in the midst of you, 
has effected something for the quickening of that love 
which the epistle of the most holy CEcumenic Patriarch 
Gregory to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
kindled so brightly in your hearts, full of love to Christ. 
I fervently pray to the Lord that, daily being established 
and advancing in this love, we may be foremost in this 
unanimity, .... and to give the watchword of that unity 
which is so much to be desired and prayed for, and may 
join together the seamless robe of Christ our Saviour, 
which has been rent so shamefully — that robe which, 
after having been torn in various ways by Arians, Mace- 
donians, Nestorians, Eutychians, Dioscorians, and the 
rest of the band of heretics of evil name, is even now 
rent more and more, after their example, by the arro- 
gance of the Latin Church, which, on the one hand, 
impiously and licentiously aspires to the divine glory, 
distracts the peace of all the Church, and tears asunder 
the bond of union in Christ ; and, on the other hand, 
by that spirit of ill-conceived liberty according to which 
all the bands of the ancient Church are severed with a 
daring hand, and the everlasting landmarks which our 
fathers set are being removed, and the whole form of 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church is sub- 
verted, and a single branch of the Church represents 
itself as if it were the whole body, and with another 
kind of arrogance claims universal headship," 
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We have given these sentences to show after what 
manner the pretensions of the Church of Rome are 
regarded in the East. 

When this memorable day at Nottingham was over, 
Archbishop Lycurgus was constrained to take leave re- 
luctantly of the Bishop of Lincoln, though not guessing 
then that he was never to have the happiness of meeting 
him again in this world. Through the years which 
followed that final parting, however, there was much 
friendly correspondence between them, and the gift of 
some souvenirs from Archbishop Lycurgus to his friends 
at Riseholme, called forth the following beautiful verses 
from the Bishop of Lincoln, which we give with his 
own introduction : 

" His Grace the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, who 
is distinguished by his learning and eloquence among 
his Eastern brethren, recently sent, as a token of friend- 
ship, to the Bishop of Lincoln, a present of cameos of 
mother-of-pearl representing the birth, baptism, and 
resurrection of our blessed Lord, and a bas-relief of the 
transfiguration ; and a gift of rings and chains for 
members of the bishop's family, together with Greek 
honey and Eastern sweetmeats. This courteous re- 
membrance of friendly intercourse in England gave rise 
to the following acknowledgment : 

TOI HANIEPOTATm APXIEmSKOnOI 2YP0Y 

KAI THNOY AAEHANAPm 

XPIST04»0P02 EraSKOnoS AITKOANIAS 

XAIPEIN EN KYPIOI. 

Xaipc ftot "EAAiyvwv Xoyta)TaT€, x^9^ KpaTwrrc 

'Ap^i€pcv, (r€fxvrJ9 dvOos ofirjXiKLrj^. 
A(ii>pd a'€9tv •xapLevTOL, (roxfiirjs Te^dxrfxara ^apor, 

rjOTrao'dfiriv IXopcov AyKaXia-iv irpairtBwv 
MiKTo. 8tSo>9 (ovO(ov rjSvcrfiacriv tpyo. p.€kur<rSiVj 

'^v\6yav yXjuxrarjs avfJifioXa, koX ^tXtias* 
®avfiaT iSiaprja^ XeuKois rirvmaiktva icoyp((ur, 

dyXjoua. (niii€uav Scty/Liara tfconreo'iW. 
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Tov 0EON he T€ ©EOY ycwwjucvov avhpa 0€<ofHo, 

a<l>Oirov Ik Oavdrov irpunoroKov V€kvuw. 
*En/a'dpKov pdirrixryM, AOFOY icat pevfxa ScSopica 

UNEYMATOS ayvurOky (;ok)8otoi; x^piTi' 
©avfJLd^o) XPISTOY 80^ OTLXPovra <fa€i,vy 

itfiara, koX efnovriy (r\iiofJL€infis V€<f>€X.rjs, 
AoKTvAiovS) opfiavs t€, <l>L\rjs CFan/ror ayakfxoL, 

yTfOoavvcuq vapa aov "xcpalv cSc^a/xe^a. 
12 ®EOS tlp'qvTjs, SoLrjs S€(riJLOLsty evovcrOcu 

"AyyXovs ^EAAiycrtv tjJs dydirris aXvrois' 
Ei^€ fiCav IltoTiv, fJLiav 'EATrtlSa, awrrfpovvTes 

(TwvaLOLfxey dci irarptS* arovpavCav, 

RiSEHOLME, Lincoln, 

yufy ijtA, iS^i. 

From Nottingham the Archbishop and his suite, ac- 
companied by Mr. Williams and Mr. Meyrick, proceeded 
to Peterborough, where they attended the cathedral 
service. Here, somewhat to their amusement, the verger 
proved to be greatly disquieted in his mind because the 
Eastern ecclesiastics, as he expressed it, " kept their hats 
on in church.'* Having had luncheon with Canon Argles, 
and a pleasant interview with the Bishop of Peterborough, 
they went on to Ely, where they were received with a 
brotherly welcome by the bishop of the diocese, now the 
Bishop of Winchester. They remained a day longer at 
Ely than had been originally planned, in order to hold 
a conference with him on all the matters at issue between 
the Greek and Anglican Churches. This conference 
was of extreme importance, as it enabled Archbishop 
Lycurgus clearly to understand what were the points of 
agreement and difference between the two Churches, 
and the arguments by which the positions of the 
Church of England were maintained by one of the 
wisest of her prelates. It took place at the Palace, Ely, 
on the 4th of February, 1870, between the Archbishop 
of the Cyclades, attended by the Archimandrite Stra- 
tulis and M. Tymbas, members of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, and the Bishop of Ely, attended by the Rev. 
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George Williams and the Rev. F. Me)aick, members of 
the Church of England. A report of this conference 
was afterwards published by the Anglo -Continental 
Society, and a few years later it was translated into 
modem Greek, and published at Constantinople. It is 
of the deepest interest, although unhappily too long to 
be quoted here. In the course of the discussion Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus undertook to supply at a future date a 
rhutni of the arguments which were to be derived from 
antiquity in favour of the practice of invocation; and 
this he accordingly did, at a subsequent period, in a 
letter to the Rev. J*. Meyrick, which ended as follows : 

" I remember with the liveliest love and heartfelt affec- 
tion your great and happy country, and I keep in my 
mind and in my heart the places through which I passed, 
and the friends by whom I was received with a magnifi- 
cent hospitality. I assure you that from that time there 
has grown up on our side too a lively affection for your 
Christ-loving nation, and the greatest desire for an in- 
crease of brotherly relationship towards your Church, 
which is so attached to orthodoxy and antiquity. May 
the Lord fulfil the prayers offered up by you and by us 
in the way which He knows to be best" 

The Bishop of Winchester and his Greek brother 
parted, after the conference, with mutual esteem ; and 
the former, speaking of Archbishop LycurgUs in Convo- 
cation, said that he had expressed his surprise at the 
beauty and purity of religion in this country, and that 
while he did not see the slightest ground for hope of 
union with the Church of Rome, and did not find 
any reason to hope for union with the Protestants of 
Germany, he yet felt, with regard to the English Church, 
there might be, at some future time, intercommunion 
with Her. 



CHAPTER XL 
(Pe ^xtihisiinff& (2Ei0tt to tl)t ^xikttf&ititf& anli to WLixCnanv. 

DURING the period of the Greek Archbishop's stay 
in England he was received as a guest, with what 
he terms "a magnificent hospitality," by various dis- 
tinguished persons, such as the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Earl of Glasgow, Mr. Beresford Hope, the Bishop 
of London, and others, with all of whom he conversed 
much on the great question of re-union, and kindred 
subjects ; but there can of course be no record of these 
private visits, and we must only touch on the more public 
events of his English tour. Of these his visits to th.e 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and to Windsor, 
were among the most interesting; and we have letters 
written by him from each of these places which give 
some idea of his impressions regarding them, and of the 
matters which were occupying his mind at the time. He 
had made careful arrangements for visiting every town 
where there was a Greek Church, in order that he might 
celebrate the liturgy and preach to his countrymen, into 
whose spiritual wants he always anxiously enquired ; 
and he alludes to a visit of this nature at Manchester, 
in the following letter sent to a friend in Athens from 
Cambridge : 

"Cambridge, 6th February, 1870. 

" My Dear Friend, — I thank you very much for all 
the letters you have sent me until now, and I beg you 
to excuse my not having been able to answer them im- 
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mediately. The Rev. George Williams, a Philhellenic and 
philorthodox man, who accompanies me as representa- 
tive of the Archbishop of Canterbury, shewed me in the 
railway carriage the article in the NeologoSy in which you 
speak already, in December, of my visit here, and asked 
me who wrote it; adding the remark that you "speak 
as a prophet,'* and indeed your words have been true 
prophecies. The reception I have met with from the 
clergy and people of England has been most enthusiastic. 
In Manchester there exists a Greek community, and 
there, as elsewhere, a discourse was made to me, not 
only by the clergy of the town, but by those of the 

environs, who assembled there to meet me Last 

Sunday they invited me to one of the principal churches 
of that town, to hear an evening service chanted, with 
most beautiful music. It is true I at first tried to avoid 
it, but afterwards I was induced to consent. . . . About 
a hundred priests, robed in white, received me at the 
door of the church, and the chief among them made 
me a speech in German, in the name of the clergy. 
They then led me in procession, accompanied by music, 
into the beautifully-lighted church, and conducted me to 
a throne which had been prepared for me. On either 
side floated the Hellenic banner, and the altar was or- 
namented with flowers and lights. After the service the 
principal clergyman made a discourse, which ended with 
the enclosed address, which he made to me in Greek. 
From this copy of it you cian form an idea of the en- 
thusiasm which now reigns over all England for the 
Eastern Church. After the end of the discourse various 
hymns were sung, among others the EiV iroWa erfj 
AecriroTa, in Greek, as it had been already set for our 
Church. I then, accompanied by all the clergy, left the 
church. As I was passing through the crowd all those 
standing on either side knelt down, asking for my Bene- 
diction. I blessed them, saying aloud, *The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all.* 
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" I then came here, where I had been invited by this 
University to receive, according to their custom, the 
degree of 'Doctor Legum/ The ceremony will take 
place to-day, and to-morrow I go to the house of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who has invited me to reside there. 
He is one of the most distinguished orators of England. 
On Saturday we proceed to Oxford, which is, as you 
know, the first university town of England. There I 
shall receive, next Monday, the degree of Doctor of 
Theology; in other words, the nation and the Church 
and the Universities of England have chosen to dispense 
to me every possible honour, in order to show thereby 
their respect and sincere love for the Eastern Church. 
A Calvinist clergyman of Lausanne, in Switzerland, has 
written a letter to the celebrated Dean of Westminster, 
in London, to say that the clergy of England had done 
well to show such honour to the representative of the 
Eastern Church ; so that you see even the Calvinists are 
beginning to feel the necessity of reconciliation with the 
Eastern Church. If I have time to-day I will send you 
a translation of that curious letter. In the ecclesiastical 
Parliament of England there has been a serious discus- 
sion as to the conditions on which union with the Eastern 
Church ought to be accomplished, and a committee was 
named of six bishops and other clergymen to consider 
it. You see how great a movement has been produced 
by the presence of one unworthy member of the Eastern 
Church. 

" The Greeks ought to learn that if anything good is 
done for our nation it will be done through the Church, 
and they must turn their attention more towards her. 
They must respect her more than they have hitherto 
done. Let them show the same zeal as is shown here 
for re-union. I wish this all the more, that I know 
there exist among us many Pharisees who, sacrificing 
everything to the passion of intolerance, are in a position 
to destroy the greatest interests of the Church and the 
nation. Narrow minds are not capable of entering into 

H 
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the spirit of Christianity, and are the successors of those 
fanatics who strain to build a Chinese wall,* and to 
limit the teaching of Jesus within the walls of Jerusalem, 
reducing it to a simple ceremonial. Oh, how much good 
has been done to us by that letter of the CEcumenical 
Patriarch to the Archbishop of Canterbury! A few 
courteous words, full of Christian love, falling from the 
pen of that venerable man, have succeeded in lighting 
up all this flame of sympathy which now burns in 
England towards the Eastern Church, and which has 
been still more vivified by my presence. But are all 
the shepherds of the Greek Church like the Patriarch 
Gregorius i Do they all understand that Christianity 
has not been the better for the mutual antagonism of 
the Churches, but, on the contrary, has been injured 
thereby? and that it is time now to stretch forth our 
hands to each other in love, striving in the spirit of that 
love to smooth the differences that separate the Churches, 
and all be of one mind in Jesus. Do they understand 
tliat if the Eastern Church, to whom all eyes are turned, 
does not show the example of maternal love to those 
who stretch out their hands to her, she is acting con- 
trary to her destined vocation, and only strengthens the 
Romish Church to attack her more threateningly in the 
future, and to become still more dangerous to the liberty 
of mind and conscience ? Oh, believe me that nothing 
can profit so much to the Eastern Church, or do more 
to overthrow the centralizing despotic system of eccle- 
siastical Rome, than that we should become the centre 
of the so-much-desired union of the Churches ! God has 
opened to us a path of glory ; but let us see whether we 
shall be able to walk in it worthily. I offer you my 
best wishes, and in the hope of hearing from you before 
I leave this, 

" I remain, your sincere well-wisher, 

" ^ Alexander, of Syros and Tenos." 

* A wall without an opening. 
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Alexander Lycurgus was entertained with much kind- 
ness by the college authorities during his brief stay in 
Cambridge, and every facility was given him for visiting 
all places of interest there ; but it is to be regretted that 
when he received his degree of D.C.L. in the Senate 
House he was not treated by the undergraduates with 
the courtesy which was his due, as a stranger and a 
distinguished ecclesiastic. He spoke of the circumstance 
afterwards to his friends in Oxford ; but it was only that 
he might have an opportunity of contrasting with warm 
approbation the very different behaviour of the under- 
graduate body of Oxford, which he characterized as 
Xa/ATTo?, and which was indeed worthy both of their 
University and their visitor. 

The Greek Archbishop arrived in Oxford at an early 
hour on the day when he was to have the degree of D.D. 
conferred upon him. The President of Magdalen College 
received him as his guest, along with the Archimandrite 
Stratulis, the Deacon Depastas, and the interpreter 
Tymbas ; and immediately on their arrival a deputation 
of twenty Masters of the University waited upon Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus in the drawing-room of the President's 
house, to present him with his doctor's robes. They 
read to him at the same time an address in ancient 
Greek, which is worth recording as an expression of 
feeling on the part of many priests and deacons of 
Oxford who had signed it. After giving him "greeting 
in the Lord," they proceeded : " Your Grace's arrival in 
our city has caused us no ordinary satisfaction. The 
welcome which we offer you is not only that of persons 
interested in Greek literature to a Greek, but of Chris- 
tians to a Christian, and a chief pastor of the Orthodox 
Church ; for while we look upon you, we call to mind 
those bishops and patriarchs who a thousand years ago 
delivered the doctrine of Christ in the Greek language. 
Their writings are current among all Christians, and are 
commended and admired by all ; but we who in these 
days lay claim to the name of Christians are divided 
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from each other — unhappily, God knows, and not with- 
out sin ; yet not of our own will, through any preference 
for party spirit or dissension. Yet it is no work of man 
to restore the unity of the Church ; it rather becomes us 
all to leave this in the hands of Almighty God, at the 
same time earnestly making our prayers that according to 
His good pleasure there may be again one fold and one 
Shepherd. In the meantime we remember the apostle's 
words, * Nevertheless, whereunto we have attained, let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing.' 
Therefore, my lord, we greet you with gratitude for 
your kind acceptance of our affectionate feelings; and 
we also entreat for you and all your clergy and laity, 
together with the whole Church of Greece, and all the 
Orthodox who are in union with the Patriarchate See of 
Constantinople, all peace and security in the service of 
Christ our God, and His richest mercy always, now and 
ever, and unto ages of ages." The Archbishop answered 
this address in Greek, speaking with much feeling of 
the pleasure it gave him to accept their appropriate gift, 
and reciprocate their brotherly sentiments. 

He then proceeded almost immediately to the theatre, 
where the Vice-chancellor and many of the heads of 
houses awaited him, along with an assemblage of other 
persons, nearly as large and brilliant as that which is to 
be seen on a commemoration day. They received the 
Greek prelate with an enthusiastic welcome, and the 
degree of D.D. was then conferred upon him — a distinction 
which had not been bestowed on any Eastern bishop for 
a period of a hundred and seventy years, when a similar 
honour was paid to the Metropolitan of Philippopolis. 

In the evening of this day the Archbishop dined with 
the Vice-chancellor, where by an odd coincidence another 
of the guests was a Turkish prince, the eldest son of the 
Khedive. 

On the following morning the Archbishop was present 
at Holy Communion in Magdalen College Chapel, and 
the President, with true catholic liberality, offered him 
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the use of the chapel for his own worship, should he 
wish to celebrate the Holy Eucharist according to the 
rites of the Greek Church. He was unable to accept 
this brotherly offer, and indeed many requisites for the 
performance of the liturgy according to the oriental use 
could not have been procured in Oxford ; but he fully 
appreciated the significance of the proposal, and the 
feelings which prompted it. 

Archbishop Lycurgus heard the university sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Winchester, who was the 
Visitor of Magdalen College, and subsequently dined 
there with him at the President's ; and he then went to 
visit Dr. Pusey, with whom he held a long conversation 
on the subject of the clause Filioque and other matters. 
He met at Christ Church, at the house of Canon Bright, 
with whom he lunched, several persons who were 
deeply interested in those subjects ; as he did again in 
the evening at S. John's, where the President proposed 
his health in Greek. 

Before leaving Oxford, the Archbishop received another 
gift which gave him especial pleasure. He had been 
greatly struck with the beautiful altarpiece in Magdalen 
College, and the undergraduates presented him with a 
splendid engraving of it, framed in admirable taste, 
which he carried back to his home in Greece as one of 
his most cherished souvenirs. 

After he had been courteously conducted to see all 
that was most interesting in Oxford, he took his leave 
of the President and his family at Magdalen College, and 
started for Windsor, where the Queen had expressed a 
wish to see him. His own account of this episode, 
which had been quite unexpected by him, is given in 
the following letter to a friend in Athens : 

"London, February I2th (O.S.), 1870. 

" My dear Friend, — On the evening of Monday last 
a dinner was given to do me honour, at the College of 
S. Magdalen, where I resided while in Oxford. Several 
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professors of the University, with other distinguished 
persons, were present ; and the President of the college, 
who presided, made a speech in honour of the Eastern 
Church and their visitor. To this discourse I answered 
in Greek, expressing my gratitude for all the proofs of 
friendship I had received in that celebrated seat of 
learning, Oxford. I may also mention as interesting that 
the room given to me in the college was the same which 
had been occupied by King Charles I. when, giving way 
before the great opposition which had arisen in Parlia- 
ment, he fled to Oxford. The day before yesterday, on 
leaving Oxford, I went to Windsor, where I visited the 
most famous royal palace of England, and of all Europe. 
Scarcely had I left the railway carriage when Mr. Wil- 
liams, who accompanies me as delegate of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, received a letter from the Dean, or chief 
clergyman of the Queen (a nephew of the illustrious 
Wellington), saying that her Majesty wished to see the 
Archbishop of Syros and Tenos. Immediately a royal 
carriage advanced, and we were conducted to this most 

splendid palace At the door we were received by 

the Dean, who took me into a magnificent saloon, and 
then said that the Queen wished me to write my name 
on a paper laid before me. I took the pen and wrote 
first, out of the Psalms, " Lord, save the king, and hear 
us in the day when we shall call upon thee ;" and then I 
wrote my signature,* which always produces surprise in 
the English. I was then asked to sign another sheet 
of paper for the princes, after which an aide-de-camp 
entered, and said that the Queen expected the Arch- 
bishop. I was immediately conducted to the reception- 
room, where the Queen, surrounded by three of her 
children, Louise, Beatrice, and Leopold, advanced a few 
steps to meet me, bending her head graciously. "I am 
glad," she said in German, "to make your acquaintance." 
After I had thanked her for the honour she had done 



* A fac-simile of this signature is given on the title-page. 
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me, she asked me which towns of England I had seen ; 
how I liked England ; how many years I had been in 
Germany ; how long I should remain in this country ; 
whether I had seen the Chapel of S. George, in the 
palace ; and other such questions, all of which I ans- 
wered. She next presented to me her children, who 
saluted me gracefully, and then the Queen retired. The 
Dean, the aide-de-camp, and others, afterwards conducted 
me through the most splendid halls, whose beauty and 
magnificence I cannot attempt to describe. Everywhere 
the most costly and rare treasures are collected in the 
greatest abundance. After we had gone over the palace 
we were taken to a room where we were asked to sit 
down and rest. There coffee and other refreshments 
were brought, after partaking of which we were con- 
ducted to S. George's Chapel. There I was received at 
the door by several clergymen in their robes, who con- 
ducted me in procession to the seat where I was to hear 
the evening service, during which several psalms were 
chanted, and by a curious coincidence the very one 
containing the verse I had written for the Queen, which 
was considered a fortunate circumstance. At the end of 
the service I was accompanied out by the clergy, and 
after the people dispersed we returned to go over the 
chapel, which is very much celebrated, and enriched by 
many beautiful pictures and other sacred relics. From 
thence we proceeded to the railway, and travelled to 
this place (London), where we shall stay till Monday, 
the first day of Lent. After that I shall proceed to 
Liverpool, to give my blessing to our good country- 
men there, who were the original cause of my visit to 
England ; and after spending the Sunday with them, 
I hope I shall succeed in leaving England, and rest from 
the great fatigue I have been subjected to, being con- 
stantly in movement, and straining my strength to the 
utmost, in order to do honour as far as possible to my 
Church and my country. To-day I am to hear a discourse 
at a meeting of the Society of Friends of the Eastern 
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Church, having at their head the Earl of Glasgow. In 
the evening the same nobleman has invited us to a 
banquet To-morrow I go to the country house of Mr. 

Beresford Hope In Oxford I had a conversation 

with the celebrated Dr. Pusey, and other professors of 
theology, on the subjects of the differences which sepa- 
rate our Churches, and in what manner it would be 
possible to bring about the necessary amendments in 
view of the desired union. On arriving here I read 
some sheets of the Neologos'' (Greek newspaper), "and I 
noticed that in the description of the consecration of 
the church at Liverpool the necessary accuracy has not 
been maintained, and even things are said which are 
quite ridiculous ; for instance, that at the moment when 
I entered the church I said aloud, *So let your light 
shine before men.' The reports written by Englishmen 
who do not understand our language are often quite 
incorrect. I have also observed many inaccuracies in 
my discourses given in the Greek papers. This is 
probably because they are not printed from the original, 
but from the English translation. I could indicate to 
you many such ; but I am overcome by fatigue, and 
must close my letter, and give you my best wishes. 

" 1^ Alexander, of Syros and Tenos." 

Archbishop Lycurgus was at this time the guest of 
the Bishop of London, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was too unwell to receive him, and his host spoke after- 
wards with much pleasure of his visit, and especially of 
the willing manner in which he had joined in the ordinary 
prayers of the household. This was indeed the invariable 
practice of the Greek Prelate in all his visits to the 
" Christ-loving English," as he termed them. He always 
gladly took part in the devotions of any family with 
whom he might be staying. 

The Archbishop had again on this occasion an oppor- 
tunity of assisting at an episcopal consecration, that of 
the present Bishop of Oxford. He also attended the 
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service at Westminster Abbey, and was most cordially 
received by Dean Stanley, who had already excited 
Archbishop Lycurgus's surprise and admiration by the 
" beautiful Greek," as he expressed it, of the speech in 
which he welcomed him to a great banquet, where he 
met many notable persons. The vast Greek community 
in London occupied much of the Archbishop's time and 
attention during his brief residence in London. It was 
a source of great satisfaction to his countrymen to have 
one of their own bishops to celebrate the holy liturgy in 
their presence, and to preach to them, while there were 
various matters connected with their spiritual condition, 
and the discipline of the Church, into which the Arch- 
bishop found it requisite that he should enquire, and 
specially report to the Holy Synod. He was able, 
however, before leaving London, to spend a few hours 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was recovering 
from his illness, and thus described the visit afterwards : 
"The chief of the Anglican hierarchy .... received 
me with great emotion. He came forward wearing his 
archiepiscopal robes ; and after having greeted and kissed 
me with brotherly affection, he led me into the chapel 
of his palace, where he performed a short service, after 
which he expressed his extreme pleasure that my pre- 
sence in England had tended in a great degree to 
increase the warm love between the two Churches." 

With another short visit to Liverpool, necessitated by 
various duties which Archbishop Lycurgus wished to 
perform on behalf of the Greeks resident there, his 
sojourn in this country came to a close. It is needless 
that we should speak at length of the impression made 
by the Archbishop of the Cyclades wherever he went in 
England, as it will be remembered by all who had the 
privilege of knowing him at that time. The hearty 
welcome which he received was due, no doubt, in the 
first instance, to the strong desire for re-union with the 
Eastern Church which had arisen in the minds of 
English churchmen, and would have induced them to 
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give a cordial reception to any member of the Greek 
hierarchy who might have come amongst them ; but it 
was certainly the personal characteristics of Archbishop 
Lycurgus which changed this friendly feeling to one of 
strong enthusiasm, when so noble a representative of 
the ancient Orthodox Church became generally known 
amongst us. Much had been said in this country of the 
want of education in the Greek priesthood, and it was 
therefore with no small astonishment that the bishop, 
who had come in unostentatious simplicity to minister 
to his own countrymen in their foreign home, was found 
to be one of the most accomplished scholars and learned 
theologians of the day, possessed of the highest culture, 
and thoroughly conversant with the various scientific 
and social problems which are agitating the master- 
minds of our time. The dignified courtesy of his 
manner was very striking, while his deep reverential 
piety could not fail to impress all who came in contact 
with him. In his private intercourse with those who 
became his special friends, his quiet shrewdness and 
delicate sense of humour rendered him a charming 
companion. Nothing was however more remarkable 
in his outward bearing, than the calmness and simplicity 
with which he met the unexpected honours that were 
showered upon him. Having simply intended to travel 
quietly through England with his own attendants to see 
what he could of the country and the Church, he might 
well have been dazzled when, instead of being left to 
carry out this plan, he found himself courted as an 
honoured guest by many of the highest and noblest in 
the land. But while he did not fail to manifest a graceful 
appreciation of the kindness shown to him, he never 
varied from the unassuming gentleness which charac- 
terized his manner to all alike, whatever might be their 
position in society. 

The impressions which the Archbishop himself derived 
from his sojourn in England were freely communicated 
by him to some of his countrymen whom he met on his 
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way home, and who afterwards repeated the opinions he 
then expressed. The subject of deepest interest to him 
was of course the knowledge he had acquired of the 
Church of England, from his attendance at her services, 
and from what he had been told respecting her by- 
trustworthy persons; and the result in his own mind 
of all he had learnt was undoubtedly favourable to an 
extent that was a source of astonishment to himself. It 
is certain that he left England with far higher hopes as 
to the prospects of re-union than he entertained when 
he first arrived in this country. The report which he 
laid before the Holy Synod on his return to Greece 
sufficiently proves this, as the subjoined extracts will 
show. Speaking of the difference between the English 
Church and the other communions which had shaken 
off what he calls "»the tyrannical rule of the Roman 
Pontiff," the Archbishop says, "She, after having rejected 
the Pope, not only maintained the episcopal system, but 
also the various traditions and customs of the ancient 
Catholic Church. In this manner this Church attached 
her bark by a strong cable to the ship of the Catholic 
Church ; while the other Protestants, having cut this 

cable, drifted out to sea and wandered away In 

the Anglican Church, on the other hand, there was 
gradually developed a feeling of reverence for religious 
ordinances, the depth and warmth of which are felt not 
only in the Church but also in public, as well as in social 
and family life .... Is it therefore to be wondered at 
that a nation which has firmly established its whole life 
on this reverential feeling .... has such a strong and 
invincible leaning towards the ancient source, the nurse 
and champion of the true faith in Christ, the mother of 
the Churches ? I do not believe indeed that the union of 
the two Churches can be the work of the present day ; 
besides, this union must not be closed mechanically but 

truly, and on full and complete persuasion after 

a mutual and careful investigation and enquiry, a matter 
which will require no little time. For the present, in order 
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to prepare for this work of union, a friendly approxi- 
mation of the two Churches in the spirit of mutual love, 

is both possible and desirable I think that this 

most desirable Christian work, so abounding in true 
charity, can only be practically brought about between 
the two Churches in question, that is to say, the Orthodox 

Eastern and the Anglican This fellowship of the 

two Churches will not only conduce to their preservation 
but will establish for the remainder of Christendom a 
common standard of fellowship and, God willing, of 
union. This approximation consists in the recognition 
by each Church of the other ; . . . . and in the exhibition 
from time to time of proofs of mutual love by inter- 
communion between the bishops of both Churches, and 
by the grant of certain simple privileges to the members ; 
as, for instance, his Holiness the Patriarch has given 
directions that Christians of the Anglican faith should 
be buried by our priests, in the absence of an Anglican 
priest ; so may other similar privileges hereafter be given. 
Thus means might be found to grant permission that 
English children should be baptized by the priests of 
the Eastern Church, &c. .... Perhaps at the outset 
this great and God-loving work may appear to some 
difficult, if not impossible, owing to the differences which 
exist between the two Churches ; but the more the scheme 
is ventilated the more the hope is increased that these 
differences will be smoothed away. I thought it neces- 
sary to submit all these matters to his Holiness the 
CEcumenical Patriarch. His Holiness was filled with 
joy at all that had taken place, and approved and blessed 

my conduct in England In the same spirit I 

found not only the Holy Synod near his Holiness and 
all the clergy of the mother Church, but also the whole 
Orthodox Church, full of enthusiasm at what has been 
done, and looking forward with eager expectation and 
hope for an union, and all the addresses which have 
been made to me by the clergy and laity of the Orthodox 
cities through which I passed, such as at Varna, Con- 
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stantinople, Mytilene, Smyrna, &c., .... are full of the 
same spirit." 

The whole of this address, of which an excellent 
English translation has now been published, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and well worthy the attention of our 
readers. 

Finally, in the month of March, the Archbishop of 
the Cyclades left our shores, with bright hopes for the 
future of our Church, and grateful recollections of the 
many kindnesses he had received while dwelling amongst 
us. The account of this departure must, however, be 
given in his own words, as he described it in the fol- 
lowing letter, written to his sister from Paris ; 

"Paris, March 19th (o.S.), 1870. 

" My dear Sister Cleopatra, — At last I have left 

England ! We have quitted that glorious and most 
prosperous country, in which the Lord was pleased to 
pour forth abundantly His grace upon me, and we 
arrived here yesterday evening. Before leaving London 
I took care to write various letters of thanks to different 
important personages to whom I had special obligations. 
On Tuesday, when I was to start, after the visit of many 
friends, both English and Greek, I went to the house of 
Mr. Gladstone, and took leave of that celebrated prime 
minister with great emotion. He said to me, * Since you 
now must go, my dear Archbishop, I wish you a happy 
journey, and I feel sure that you will not forget England.' 
I expressed to him my gratitude, and said that my love 
for England would remain vivid and ineffaceable for all 
my life. Thus we parted. On sailing from England I 
raised my arms to heaven, and blessed the land, praying 
from my heart that it may ever be covered by the all- 
powerful right hand of the Lord. 

" I wish you well with all my heart, and am your 
loving brother, 

" 1^ Alexander, of Syros and Tenos." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Oe 2[rcM)u(l^op'0 2lDiite to t^t Patriarch of (tontftantiiioyle 
recqpectins i^t ^Sttlsanan Dtfficttltp* 

ARCHBISHOP LYCURGUS spent a short time 
in Paris on his way home, where the many resident 
Greeks received him with great enthusiasm, as his name 
was everywhere known and honoured by members of his 
own church. The minister who at that time represented 
the Hellenic government in France, Mons. Rangabe, was 
an old friend of the Archbishop's ; and both he and his 
wife, an English lady, took a deep interest in his successful 
mission to England, and did their best, along with others 
of his countrymen, to render his stay in Paris both 
pleasant and useful to him. He might well have been 
tempted to linger there ; but his anxious wish to return 
as soon as possible to the duties of his diocese decided 
him to cut short his visit, and start at once for the 
East. In spite of the fatigue caused by so much rapid 
travelling, which was already telling severely on his 
health, he determined to go to Constantinople before 
returning to Syros, in order to give an account of all 
that had transpired respecting the possible re-union of 
the Eastern and Anglican Churches, to the CEcumenical 
Patriarch. He had been earnestly requested to do this 
by many eminent churchmen, and he himself felt the 
more anxious to comply with their wish because he knew 
that the Patriarch Gregorius VI. had really been the 
first to give a hopeful impulse to the general desire of 
re-union, by the Encyclical which he had issued some 
time previously to the bishops dependent on the CEcu- 
menical throne, commanding them to direct their clergy 
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to bury members of the English Church whenever none 
of their own priests should be available for the purpose. 

The Patriarch was so much pleased with all that 
Archbishop Lycurgus told him of his visit to England, 
that he promised to write at once to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to express his thanks for the cordial recep- 
tion which had been given to a hierarch of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. 

After a few days spent at Constantinople, Archbishop 
Lycurgus hastened on to Syros, where he established him- 
self once more in the "Metropolitan House," as his home 
was called, and in which all the priests belonging to the 
cathedral habitually lived with him ; there he resumed 
once more his ordinary labours, with the same assiduous 
attention to every detail that might benefit his people, 
which had characterized him before he had been brought 
into sympathy with interests of so much wider scope. 

Two peaceful years passed over him in the exercise 
of his habitual functions, on which it is pleasant now to 
think ; for they were the last he was destined to know 
unalloyed by trials of a nature very apt to overtake men 
in a public position, but from which he had been until 
that period more than usually exempt. 

This quiet breathing -time, before the waves of this 
troublesome world rose around him more tempestuously 
than ever before, was brightened by the tenderness of 
those who were dearest to him on earth — his sister 
Cleopatra and his niece Irene, to whom he returned 
with an ardour of affection which had been heightened 
by the pain of separation. The ties which bound him 
to both were exceptionally close and strong. His only 
other near relative, his sister Diamantina, resided in 
Syros, and occasionally lived with him in the Metropo- 
litan House ; but she was fourteen years older than he 
was, and left her father's house for a home of her own 
while Alexander Lycurgus was still a child. Her chief 
interest in life at that time centred in her married 
daughters, with whom she made her habitual home, 
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rather than in her brother ; but Cleopatra had been his 
friend and companion from childhood upwards, and her 
intense and passionate attachment to him, which none 
of her nearer ties had ever had power to lessen, drew 
forth a corresponding feeling on his part that was pecu- 
liarly warm and tender. He gave her a touching little 
proof of it on his return from England. He showed 
her a black scarf which she had given to him when he 
sailed for that northern land, as a protection against the 
rigours of its climate, and told her that he had made a 
point of wearing it for her sake wherever he went, and 
that when he was far away from her on the English 
shores he called it his " Cleopatra," that he might still 
have a link with her. But a few years later, when he 
was dying, he asked that this same scarf might be placed 
on his shoulders, so that he might expire with this proof 
of her affection close to his heart. Her daughter Irene — 
a very charming person — had been the object of his 
special love from her infancy. She was the living image 
of his beloved mother, whom he had mourned so deeply, 
and whose memory he cherished with the utmost tender- 
ness ; and was also her goddaughter, which in Greece 
constitutes a special tie, even where there is already a 
close relationship ; so that she was to him a true " child 
of the soul," as the beautiful Greek term expresses it, 
while she on her part was absolutely devoted to her 
uncle, to whose comfort and happiness she did her 
utmost to minister during these latter years of his life. 
On one occasion he took her with him for a fortnight's 
visit to Tenos, where in his childhood he had resided 
for a time with his parents, and attended the elementary 
school ; but this had occurred at so early an age that he 
had doubtless well-nigh forgotten the circumstance, and 
in the many previous visits which he had paid to the 
island in the discharge of his duties the fact had appa- 
rently never been referred to. Singularly enough, we 
believe at this time, when he was paying what proved to 
be his last visit to this interesting spot, several old people 
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came forward to ask him if he remembered that his chief 
amusement in those childish days had been to preetch to 
his little schoolfellows, and to play at being a bishop, 
in which imaginary capacity he had been wont to give 
them spiritual instructions in a very grave manner, 
Alexander Lycurgus certainly seems to have been one 
of those men who are stamped with the seal of dedica- 
tion to the priesthood from their earliest infancy. 

The quiet interval of familiar and congenial work, which 
came thus as a lull before the storm, passed gently 
away in the home of the Greek Prelate, brightened by the 
care and love of her whose appropriate name was peace^ 
Wipr\vYi ; and then heavy clouds rolled up on the horizon 
that had been for him so serene and smiling — clouds 
that were destined to gather round him ever more and 
more, till they deepened into the final darkness of death. 

The year 1872 brought, in to the life of Archbishop 
Lycurgus a bitterness which he keenly felt through all 
the days which remained to him on earth, inasmuch as 
he then for the first time experienced the censure of 
some of his countrymen, and of one whose good opinion 
he valued above that of any other in the world — -the 
Patriarch Cyril of Jerusalem — for the line of conduct 
which he thought it right to pursue under the following 
circumstances. 

A question of great intricacy and importance had for 
some time been in discussion between the Patriarch 
of Constantinople and the Bulgarians, and had been 
gradually so much envenomed by secret intrigues and 
Panslavistic ideas, in opposition to Hellenism, that it 
had become absolutely necessary to put an end to the 
difficulty by some irrevocable decision. At this period, 
therefore, Archbishop Lycurgus, who had now received 
from all the Orthodox communions of the East the title 
of " Champion of the Church," was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of Greece to go to Constantinople, and give 
the Patriarch his valuable assistance and advice in 
bringing the matter to a peaceable termination. It was 

I 
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by no means an easy task, as a brief explanation of the 
question in suspense will suffice to show ; and it is now 
said (at the existing political crisis) that the intricacies 
of the great Turkish question have been much compli- 
cated by the subtle Russian influence which fomented the 
difficulties of that time ; and one of the most prominent 
names of the day (General Ignatieff)* is mentioned as that 
of a secret worker at Constantinople in the interests of 
the Czar on this especial subject 

The Orthodox Church in Bulgaria had always been 
under the Patriarchate of Constantinople, as was the case 
also with that Communion in every other Turkish pro- 
vince ; but some years previous to 1872, the Bulgarians 
had complained to the Patriarch that they were suffering 
a hardship in having the offices of the Church adminis- 
tered by Greek clergy, whose language they did not 
understand, and that they wished to have Bulgarian 
priests, who would conduct the services in their own 
tongue. The Patriarch replied that he always sent them 
Bulgarian priests, when he could find any such capable 
of ministering to them, but that he could not do otherwise 
than appoint Greeks to localities where no Bulgarian 
clergy existed. An agitation was then raised — aggra- 
vated, no doubt, by intrigues altogether foreign to the 
real question — to induce influential persons in Bulgaria 
to demand that their Church should be placed under 
a separate local head, who, with the sanction of the 
Patriarch, should govern it entirely. The matter might at 
this juncture have been easily settled, as the Bulgarians, 
while asking for a reasonable amount of independence, 
had really not the least desire to separate themselves from 
the mother Church ; but the question was hopelessly 
embittered by the party spirit raging at Constantinople, 
where the Greeks were always fighting against the 
bugbear of Russian ascendancy, and the Patriarch was 
induced by them to refuse his sanction to this proposal 
The Bulgarians then elected an independent head, called 
the Exarchos of Bulgaria, and this appointment was re- 
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cognized by the Sultan. It was at this crisis that Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus was sent to Constantinople to assist at 
the council convened for the purpose of deciding on the 
future action of the Patriarchate with regard to Bulgaria; 
and to his influence it was attributed that the Patriarch 
finally declared the Bulgarian Church to be in schism, in 
•which unhappy position it remains to the present day, 
at least in the estimation of the Eastern ecclesiastical 
authorities. Whether it is so de facto or not, is a 
question into which we cannot enter here. 

This decision was considered most unfortunate by 
many members of the Orthodox Church, both in Greece 
and Syria, and is still deeply regretted by some; but 
it was in particular met with marked and vehement 
opposition by the Patriarch Cyril of Jerusalem, and this 
result was a source of the deepest pain to Archbishop 
Lycurgus. It was, of course, inevitable that his conduct 
in the matter should be strongly disapproved of by all 
whose judgment was against the decision of Gregorius 
VI. ; and the disappointment felt at the course of 
action he had adopted was the more severe, as in his 
own diocese, whenever any question arose involving a 
struggle between Church and State, his policy had 
always been that of conciliation, recognizing fully the 
powers of the State in matters of administration, but 
allowing of no interference whatever in questions of 
doctrine. It is probable that his conduct at this im- 
portant juncture was greatly due to the strong influence 
exercised upon him by the cherished memory of his 
father, who had spent his whole life in resisting the 
encroachments of foreign powers on the Orthodox 
church ; but it is certain that, whether or not he com- 
mitted an error in judgment, he acted from the highest 
and most conscientious motives ; and of this he could 
have given no greater proof, than his patient submission 
to the cruel breach he knew it must make, between 
himself and the venerable man whose hand he had so 
often blessed, for the gift it had bestowed on him of the 
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sacred priesthood. The friendship uniting the two friends 
had for seven years been of the closest and most affec- 
tionate nature, which made this fatal interruption to it 
the more bitter to Alexander Lycurgus ; but so strongly 
did the Patriarch Cyril believe a grievous error to have 
been committed, that he resigned in consequence the 
high office he held in the Greek Church, and retired to 
Russia, where at the present date he still lives, having 
unexpectedly survived the dear son in the faith, to whom 
at that time he caused so much pain. 

Opinions are still greatly divided on this question. 
Some, like Cyril, strongly condemn the action of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and his adviser Archbishop 
Lycurgus ; while many, including the Metropolitan of 
Athens (since dead) and the Holy Synod, entirely 
approved of their decision. In England any persons 
who have looked into the matter for the most part hold 
that a great mistake was made, though there has been 
one notable exception to this view in Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, so well versed in the affairs of the East, 
who, at the time of Archbishop Lycurgus's departure 
from England, begged him to present his congratula- 
tions to Gregorius VI. for his firmness on this point, 
and to assure him that he held him to have rendered 
thereby still more illustrious that CEcumenical throne 
which had been celebrated by the Chrysostoms and 
Gregories of former times. In Greece proper, there is 
no doubt that public opinion was mainly favourable to 
Archbishop Lycurgus's line of conduct, as may be seen 
from the following remarks on the subject in a Greek 
document published after his death : 

"The pretension of an autonomy by the Bulgarian 
Church rested neither on difference of dogma nor on 
an independent political existence. One of these two 
conditions had, however, always been considered indis- 
pensable for the establishment of a separate Church. 
For two races of the same confession of faith, comprised 
in the same political and geographical limits, a division 
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of ecclesiastical government would have been a dangerous 
innovation in the Church as well as in the State. Political 
influences, without any reason of right, in a time of peace, 
with no legitimate declaration of war, undertook to attack 
the sacred fortress of the Church, and to force the faithful 
to exchange the supreme good of unity and spiritual 
liberty for the disorder which follows political intrigues. 
Archbishop Lycurgus laboured to avert this danger with 
that prudence and firmness which form the strength of 
great characters. The Eastern Church generally watched 
with approbation the impulsion given to this critical 
question by the profound judgment of the Archbishop 
of Syros. If Pharmakides had been still alive, he would 
have thought himself happy to see the former pupil of 
Economos acting as the first champion of the honour 
and liberty of the Church and nation ! Immovable in 
his convictions and in the accomplishment of his duty, 
he acquitted himself of his mission with a valiant per- 
severance, and v/ith that inspired modesty which was 
one of the brightest virtues of his great character. He 
was most profoundly pained at finding himself in op- 
position openly declared with the aged Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who had ordained him, and who acted as his 
godfather* when he was consecrated bishop ; but his 
attachment to the Church and to his country imposed 
upon him the sacrifice, as great as it was indispensable, 
of separating himself from his spiritual father." 

A letter which we have recently received from Athens 
endorses this opinion of Archbishop Lycurgus's conduct, 
as being that of the great majority in Greece at the 
present day. We are fortunately enabled, however, 
through the kindness of Mr. Gladstone, to place before 
our readers in the appendix, a series of letters written to 
him by Alexander Lycurgus, in which his own opinion 
on the Bulgarian difficulty is given with much detail. 

* The Greek word KoCfiirapos, which can only strictly be rendered as we 
have given it, implies in this relation the bishop who presents the candidate 
for consecration as his witness and spiritual father. 
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ARCHBISHOP LYCURGUS returned to his dio- 
cese greatly pained and troubled by all that had 
occurred ; and even the fact that the good and wise 
Theophilus, the Metropolitan of Athens at that time, 
and every member of the Holy Synod, thanked him 
warmly for what they held to be his noble championship 
of the Church, at Constantinople, could not heal the 
wound inflicted on his affectionate heart by the censure 
of the Patriarch Cyril. His deep depression of spirits 
was no doubt aggravated by a consciousness of failing 
health ; but he did not allow either physical suff*ering or 
mental weariness to prevent him from plunging at once 
into the accumulated labours which his absence had 
caused in the ordinary work of his see. Within a very 
short time, however, he was seized with a severe pul- 
monary attack, ending in a long illness from which he 
never wholly recovered. He was ever afterwards well 
aware that he had symptoms of the fatal malady which 
ultimately terminated his existence, yet he never spared 
himself in the slightest degree, working often far beyond 
his strength, and ever studying the interests of others with 
utter indifference to his own. So soon as he was at all able 
to rise from his couch of pain, he resumed his position 
at stated hours in the room where he gave audience to 
all who sought his advice and help ; and many remember 
now most sadly his gentle dignified figure, as he sat there, 
with dimmed eyes and pallid face, listening with all his 
wonted sympathy and careful attention, to every diffi- 
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culty that was brought before him by the crowds who 
passed direct from the street to his presence, through 
his ever-open door. 

When extreme bodily weakness made it impossible for 
him to do as much out of doors as had been his custom, 
he made a great effort to be of use to his Church in a 
more sedentary occupation, by commencing the execu- 
tion of an important work entitled A History of Dogmas^ 
for which he had long prepared himself by an assiduous 
study of the writings of the Fathers. He denied himself 
the repose which his enfeebled frame constantly required, 
in order to carry on the great contribution which he thus 
hoped to make to the literature of theology. Those who 
were competent to judge of it affirm that the work would 
have been one of the highest value, had he lived to 
complete it; "but," to use the words of one of his 
countrymen, "the vision of death passed between his 
eyes and all earthly enterprises," and the book remained 
the one unfinished act of a very complete life. 

In the summer of 1875 Archbishop Lycurgus was 
urgently entreated to assist at the Re-union Conference, 
to be held at Bonn, in the August of that year, by many 
who were deeply interested in the purpose of the meeting. 
His strong sympathy with the objects of the assembly, 
and the hopes for the future unity of Christendom, with 
which he had been inspired during his visit to England, 
five years before, all prompted him to accept the invita- 
tion ; but his health was in so precarious a state that he 
felt unequal to the journey, and had almost decided^ 
though reluctantly, not to attempt it, when he received 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone, so strongly urging him to 
give the weight of his influence to the important issues 
at stake, that he rallied his failing powers to make the 
effort, as a last sacrifice in the cause of his Master, the 
Prince of Peace. It must have been a satisfaction to 
him to find at this juncture, that if the confidence of his 
countrymen iii his wisdom had been in any degree shaken 
at the time of the Bulgarian difficulty, all recollection of 
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the fact had apparently completely vanished from their 
minds ; and there was a universal expression of pleasure 
when it was found that Archbishop Lycurgus had agreed 
to represent the Orthodox Church at the important Con- 
ference of Bonn, while there was much quaint simplicity 
in the view taken by the majority of them as to the nature 
of his mission. " He goes," they said, "to tell that great 
assembly that we are the only real old Catholics, and 
none but ourselves have any right to that name; we 
who have been Catholic and Orthodox from the very 
beginning, and who have never admitted one hair's- 
breadth of change, under any unauthorized names of 
development or reform." 

The Holy Synod gave a willing consent to the Arch- 
bishop's journey, and also cigreed to his own request that 
he should be accompanied by one of his especial friends, 
M. Rosds, and by the university Professor of Theology, 
M. Damalas. He had from the first felt the more desirous 
to nerve himself for an effort, which was painfully great 
in his weak state, because he knew that the question 
which would chiefly occupy the attention of the assembly 
was that of the Filioque, concerning which he had held 
so many anxious conferences in England, and which in 
his opinton was the only real and grave obstacle to inter- 
communion between the Orthodox and English Churches. 
Meanwhile, when it became known at Bonn that the 
Archbishop of the Cyclades was to be present, all the 
Orthodox clergy assembled there — Russians, Greeks, 
Servians, and Slavonians of Austria — unanimously 
agreed to elect him their president. 

The journey tried him severely, and he was in a 
very exhausted state, scarcely able to speak above a 
whisper, when he arrived at Bonn. He was, however, 
quite able to enjoy, with the enthusiasm natural to his 
character, the pleasure of seeing again several of those 
who had become his true friends during his residence in 
England. Mr. Meyrick was especially greeted by him 
with the greatest warmth. The Bishop of Gibraltar, 
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who happened to be first on the spot, went at once 
on the arrival of Archbishop Lycurgus, to pay him 
the customary visit of ceremony, accompanied by the 
Rev. W. T. Bullock, and the Rev. F. Meyrick ; and 
the Archbishop, always alive to the duties of courtesy, 
returned the visit the same day, in spite of his fatigue, 
bringing with him both M. Rosds and M. Damalas. 
He had interviews at once with some of the Orientals, 
but his first public appearance was at the fifth Confer- 
ence, on August 1 3th. It was on that day decided to 
appoint a committee, consisting of a few persons chosen 
from each of the three parties — Orientals, Anglicans, and 
Germans — who were to undertake the duty of formu- 
lating propositions expressing the common convictions 
of the whole assembly. Archbishop Lycurgus was 
named to serve on this committee, of which the first 
meeting was held on the following day, and he never 
failed to be present at all their deliberations* 

It is Ainnecessary that we should repeat in our pages 
the history of the six days' Reunion Conference, which 
has already been so well told in Professor Reusch's 
report, edited by Dr. Liddon. That account leaves 
nothing to be desired in its fulness of detail, and is no 
doubt in the hands of most of our readers. The only 
words which it records as having been publicly spoken 
by Archbishop Lycurgus, are given in the following 
sentence, prefaced by the touching remark that his voice 
was so weak he could only be heard by those who were 
close to him, and therefore Bishop Reinkens repeated 
what he said to the meeting. 

" In the name of all those of my own communion, I 
thank you, Mn President, for your marvellous efforts in 
the work of reuniting the severed Churches — of bringing 
together again the so-numerous divisions of the Rock of 
our Redeemer. Our joy is full, and there will be great 
joy in our homes also. We earnestly pray God for His 
further blessing." 

The "joy" of which the Archbishop spoke was caused 
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by that important agreement on six articles of faith 
which was so happily accomplished by the Conference, 
and those who were present throughout the proceedings 
can best tell how far the Greek prelate was himself 
instrumental in this remarkable result. In Greece, how- 
ever, in those homes which he said were to be made 
joyful thereby, it is generally believed that it was his 
influence which procured the agreement of the Westerns 
to the secofid article, and that of the Orientals to the 
third. The following are the articles in question : 

2. The Holy Ghost does not issue out of the Son 
(e/c Tov vLov)f because in the Godhead there is but one 
Beginning (apxv)> o^e Cause (aiTia), thtx>ugh which all 
that is in the Godhead is produced. De Fide Orthod. 
i. 8 : ^K TOV viov Se to irveufia ov Xcyo/icv, irvevp^a Se viiw 
ovofxa^ofxev, 

3. The Holy Ghost issues out of the Father through 
the Son. De Fide Orthod, \, 12: to Si Trv^ixa to ayiov 
€K<l>avTOpiKri TOV Koviplov T?9 QeoTifro^ SvvafJii^ TOV iraTpo^y 
€K TraTpog fxev St vlov cKiropevoixivfi, Ibidem : mov St 
TTvevjUia ovK a>g e^ avTOv aXX wg Si avTOv €k tov iraTpo^ 
CKTropevo/uLevov, Munich^ n. 5 • Sia tov \6yov avTOv e^ 
avTov TO TTvevfia ovtov cKiropevofxevov. De Hymn Tris. 
Ag, n. 28 : TTvevjULa to ayiov €k tov iraTpo^ Sia tov vlov 
Koi \6yov irpoiov. A subsequent addition was made 
by the Orientals to enable them to accept this article, 
as follows : Horn, in Sabb, s. n. 4 : twt iiiuv icrri to 
XaTpevo/jievov .... irvev/jia ay tov tov Oeov koi iraTpo^ «9 
€^ avTOv eKTropevofievov onrep Kat tov viov Xcyerai «? Si 
avTov (pavepovfievov Kat t? kTicrei lULeraSiSo/uLevov aXX ovk 
€^ avTOv €XOv Tffv virap^iv. 

From more than one person, both among his owil 
countrymen and others, we have testimony to the abso- 
lute self-abnegation with which Archbishop Lycurgus 
threw himself into the labours of these great six days, 
in spite of the weakness and suffering entailed upon 
him by his fatal malady. Mr. Meyrick, writing on this 
subject, says : 
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"Throughout the Bonn Conference the Archbishop 
never spared himself, though death was evidently 
stamped on his forehead. He was present at all the 
Conferences, and all the committee meetings, and even 
at the last friendly farewell gathering, where he sat 
next the Bishop of Gibraltar. Throughout he was 
gracious, tolerant, friendly, and affectionate, holding 
with a firm grasp to what he believed to be revealed 
truth, but ready to stretch out the hand both to Old 
•Catholics and to English Churchmen, and treating them 
thus, evidently because he regarded them as brethren 
in the faith, members with him of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Christ." 

An account given by one of the Orientals who was 
present at Bonn, and which we subjoin, is especially 
interesting, not only for the picture it gives of Arch- 
bishop Lycui^us in that his last public appearance, but 
also for the insight it affords into the view taken of the 
whole subject in the East : 

" We shall ever recollect," this record says, " the mag- 
nificent impression produced on all the distinguished 
men assembled at Bonn from all parts of Europe by 
the noble appearance, the dignified bearing, and the 
sympathetic sweetness of Archbishop Lycurgus, as well 
as by the extent of his theological learning, and by the 

greatness of his Christian virtues Before his wisdom 

and his sanctity all prejudices of race or of politics 
which might have existed in the past were dissipated, 
and the Orthodox Church of Greece was enabled to see 
her beloved son representing and utilizing the Hellenic 
spirit in the highest interests of Christian civilization. 
The Orthodox, unanimously recognized the power of his 
agency in this respect, while members of other com- 
munions hastened to inscribe in the records of European 
civilization this peaceable triumph of the great Eastern 
Church. Also, it was with justice that this honour was 
accorded to him, and by him to his country and his 
Church ; for none was more competent than himself to 
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fix, by his vast erudition and profound critical facility, 
the sense of the expressions used by the Fathers on the 
subject of dogmas. Nor could any one like him have 
convinced that assembly, at once by his words and the 
guarantee of his personal character, that the Eastern 
Church, while relaxing nothing in her possession of 
fundamental doctrines, does not nevertheless desire a 
theoretic and sterile victory, but is able to appreciate 
the necessity of preventing the clear stream of the faith, 
which has its source in the sacred Scriptures and the 
holy councils, from being troubled by the wide current 
of human inventions, with which error and private 
interests have often sought to flood the pastures of the 
Church of Christ. The leaders of the Old Catholics 
understood by the explanations of Archbishop Lycurgus 
the sincerity of the Oriental Church, and how much 
reason she has to insist on the truth of her dogma of 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
alone. They understood that the recognition of this 
point is indispensable for the reunion of the Churches, 
which in the main can rest on no other foundation than 
the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the sole Head 
of all the Christians upon earth, who have received the 
baptism of His religion. One Church only has departed 
from this principle — the Church of Rome — which brings 
in the Pope as the visible head of the Church, the 
lieutenant of the Saviour upon earth, the partaker 
and depositary of His authority. She has arrived at 
this audacious result by altering gradually the ancient 
dogmas of Christianity, till, overpassing all limits of 
reason or credulity, she has dared to extend her 
impious hand even to the Majesty of the Most High, 
claiming for herself the possession of infallibility and 
supreme truth, in order to prop up her crumbling 
throne. When Archbishop Lycurgus spoke all listened 
in silence, charmed with the grace of his words, although 

his voice was weakened by his malady Mutual 

explanations had the happy result of enabling the 
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leaders of the Conference to come to an agreement on 
several points. This agreement leads us to hope that 
the spirit of peace and love may by degrees develop 
this work of approximation into the complete union of 
all the Churches of Christ." 

It may be taken as a proof that we have gone a con- 
siderable way towards this blessed consummation, when 
such words as we have quoted above have been used by 
a member of the unchangeable Greek Church. 

The final result of the Bonn Conference of 1875 on 
the subject of the Filioque is summed up in the following 
resolutions : 

1. We agree in receiving the CEcumenical Creeds and 
dogmatic decisions of the ancient undivided Church. 

2. We agree in acknowledging that the addition of 
the Filioque to the Creed, did not take place in an 
ecclesiastically regular manner. 

3. We acknowledge on all sides the representation 
of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth by 
the Fathers of the undivided Church. 

4. We reject every proposition and every method of 
expression in which in any way the acknowledgment of 
two principles or apxou, or airlai in the Trinity, may be 
contained. 

• We accept the teaching of S. John Damascene on the 
Holy Ghost, as it is expressed in the following para- 
graphs in the sense of the teaching of the ancient 
undivided Church : 

1. The Holy Ghost issues out of the Father as the 
beginning {apxh)y the cause {alrla), the source (Trrjy^), 
of the Godhead. 

2. The Holy Ghost does not issue out of the Son 
(cK Tov viov)y because there is in the Godhead but one 
beginning {apxh)f one cause (ama), through which all 
that is in the Godhead is produced. 

3. The Holy Ghost issues out of the Father through 
the Son. 

4. The Holy Ghost is the image of the Son, who is 
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the image of the Father, issuing out of the Father and 
resting in the Son as his revealing power. 

5. The Holy Ghost is the personal production out of 
the Father belonging to the Son, but not out of the Son, 
because He is the Spirit of the mouth of God declarative 
of the word. 

6. The Holy Ghost forms the link between the Father 
and the Son, and is linked to the Father by the Son. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
QTIfte 3[trc|^bt9|ftop'0 Last Jllne00 anli Deotj^. 

WITH this last effort for the peace of Christ's 
Church on earth, Archbishop Lycurgus's life of 
labour virtually terminated. Henceforth we have but 
to trace his steps down the valley of the shadow of 
death, through which he passed swiftly onward, to the 
repose of the just. On first leaving Bonn he imagined 
that there was some amelioration in his health, deceived 
by one of those fluctuations so common to his fatal 
disease, and in part perhaps inspired with hopes of the 
success of a new doctor's treatment whom he con- 
sulted at Vienna. He had probably benefited too 
in some degree by the tender and assiduous care 
which M. Damalas, the Professor of Divinity, lavished 
upon him, as he had conceived the deepest affection 
for the Archbishop during their journey together, which 
had given him an opportunity of much more intimate 
acquaintance with him than he had ever had before. 
Thus Archbishop Lycurgus's first letter to his dear niece 
Irene, after the termination of the Conference, was 
calculated to raise in her mind bright anticipations of 
his recovery, that were never destined to be realized. 
Some time previously, before his malady had declared 
itself, there had been a false report of his death, which 
had induced him to tell Irene, who was no doubt troubled 
by what she considered a sinister omen, that he had an 
impression he should yet live thirteen years. It will be 
seen that he alludes to this in his letter; but had he 
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spoken of still surviving thirteen weeks, he would have 
more nearly approached the term that was really to be 
left to him on earth. 

" Gleichenberg, August 21st, 1875. 

"Dearest Irene, — M. Jogas wrote to you all I 
intended to say, therefore I write only a few words to 
express above everything my great satisfaction at the 
tenderness and love which you show to me. Do not 
despair about my health, because if I can say nothing 
more, at least I feel now that I have more strength than 
when I left Athens ; and if I do not return quite well, 
I shall return comparatively in a better state, and I 
doubt not that my presentiment about the thirteen 
years will be accomplished. If you possess me for 
thirteen more years, you will certainly be much more 
pleased than if you had lost me when my death was 
falsely announced ! Tell M. Lembute with my blessing, 
that if what he said about illness was his complete medical 
opinion, I congratulate him with all my heart, because 
he is the only physician of those who examined me who 
agrees with Dr. Scoda." After having entered into full 
details as to his symptoms, and spoken especially of his 
difficulty of breathing, the Archbishop goes on to say, 
"What tries me most is the fever which visits me 
every afternoon. According to the doctors it is chiefly 
symptomatic, and caused by irritation of the nerves, 
so that I believe, with the remedies which Scoda has 
ordered, that will also be arrested which has been the 
principal cause of the failing of my forces. I execute 
the orders of Scoda exactly, because in him I have, of 
course, the greatest faith. Here I cannot remain more 
than two weeks, since it is necessary that I should return 
to Vienna, in order to receive the doctor's last instruc- 
tions. You will see all about the Congress of Bonn in 
extenso in the Clio (Greek newspaper), and therefore I 
have written nothing about it to you. I only tell you 
that again we have, by the grace of the Lord, come 
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away clear-faced, notwithstanding the wretched state of 
my health. 

" I bless you all, and remain your Uncle, 

" 1^ Alexander." 

At Graz, where the Archbishop rested for a time on 
his way to Greece, he was recommended to try yet 
another physician, the treatment of M. Scoda having 
ceased to act with any good effect. This new doctor 
succeeded in reviving his spirits, and to some extent 
his strength, though, in spite of the hopeful words with 
which he reassured his patient, he must have been well 
aware that the appearance of improvement was quite 
fallacious. Under his influence, however, the Archbishop 
wrote his last letter to Irene very cheerfully. 

"Graz, the i8th of September, 1875. 

"Dearest Irene, — I did not so much admire the 
swiftness of the steamer which brought to you Jogas's 
letter, as I admired the rapidity with which you suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the transmission of the money, 
and in telegraphing to me so immediately. I thank you, 
my Irene, with all my heart ; and I bless you as a father, 
wishing to you and to your mother everything you may 
desire. Your anxiety about me is my best repose during 
my cure in this foreign country. I do not write more to 
you, because the fever produced by the medicine has not. 
left me yet, although I have ceased taking it for more 
than three hours, in order to take some food. I only 
tell you that Providence, whose hand I often see clearly 
acting upon me, has presented to me unexpectedly a 
most experienced doctor, in order that I might regain 
whatever I had lost through the ignorance of the other 
doctors, and which could not be completely given back 
to me by the antispasmodic medicines of Scoda. He 
visits me twice a day, and each time he examines my 
chest with great attention. After to-day's examination 
he exclaimed, ' Wonderful ! I congratulate you. I did 

K 
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not expect in eight days to find such a change ; but for 
the love of God, give me a little more time that the cure 
may finish more completely under my eyes.' I still 
remain here through the whole of next week, and if I 
see the necessity, through one more. * Be strong in the 
Lord, and be happy.' 

" Your uncle the Archbishop, 

" 1^ Alexander." 

Be strong in the Lord^ and he happy. These were 
the appropriate words with which, little as he guessed 
it at the time. Archbishop Lycurgus closed for ever his 
correspondence with this cherished niece; and Irene 
guards the letter which contains them as one of her 
dearest treasures, for they were the last ever traced for 
her by the hand of her much-loved uncle. 

The Archbishop remained a short time longer at Graz, 
and then returned to his native land, from which he was 
to wander no more, even in the service of his Master, 
for Whom his work on earth was ended. Yet he did not 
even then, weak and ill as he was, intend to give up the 
performance of such duties as might be possible to his 
greatly reduced strength, and purposed going at once to 
his usual residence in the centre of his diocese, the 
Metropolitan House at Syros. He landed first in Athens, 
however, in order to take a few days rest and enjoy the 
consolation of seeing once more his dear Irene and her 
mother. There his strength failed so rapidly that he 
became quite unable to undertake even the short voyage 
to his island home. The last few weeks of his exist- 
ence were therefore passed in the house of his sister 
Cleopatra (Madame Marillon), in the heart of the bright 
city which he loved so well, and where all the happiest 
years of his early life had been spent. It was well for 
Archbishop Lycurgus no doubt that he was thus de- 
tained in Athens, contrary to his intention ; for it secured 
to him the devoted care and attention of his beloved 
sister and her daughter, during the sad time of pain and 
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weakness which followed. They both watched over him 
with unremitting tenderness, and anticipated being able 
to do so for a much longer period than was really granted 
to them. They soon learnt, as the Archbishop himself 
did also, that his malady must eventually prove fatal ; 
but for some time there was no indication of the near 
approach of his death, which was indeed at the last 
startlingly sudden. So little in fact was the speedy 
termination expected which actually took place, that 
his sister Diamantina did not come from Syros to see 
him, hoping no doubt that he would again be able to 
meet her there, and thus unhappily missing the oppor- 
tunity of bidding him a last farewell. 

Archbishop Lycurgus was calm and cheerful through- 
out his illness, and he carefully used every means offered 
by his Church, or prompted by his own devout mind, to 
prepare for death. In his sister's house he could not 
have any of his priests living with him, as was his custom 
when lodging in rooms of his own in Athens ; but he 
arranged that the protosyncellus should come every 
morning to read prayers with him. On Thursday, the 
1 6th of October (O.S.), he was not more ill than he had 
been for some time previously, and on that day he 
received a letter from Mr. Gladstone, which gave him 
very great pleasure. He read it over three times, and 
spoke with much satisfaction of having the papers on 
the Bonn Conference, which accompanied it, translated 
to him. It was the last gleam of brightness any earthly 
joy was to afford him ; for the evening of Friday, the 
17th (O.S.), saw the final close of his mortal life. 

The record of his last hour has come to us in some 
detail, and it gives us indeed a beautiful picture of 
Christian death. We can readily imagine the scene. It 
was still summer in that southern clime, and the sun had 
set on an evening bright and serene, as the days ever are 
in Greece at that season. The open window showed a 
sky of cloudless blue, and on Mount Hymettus the lovely 
after-glow still lingered which bathes it in the wonderful 
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hues of rose and violet recorded by the old Greek poet 
The Archbishop was lying calmly on his couch, in full 
possession of all his faculties, and with his mind perfectly 
clear and composed. Round his shoulders was the black 
scarf which he had carried with him wherever he went in 
England for his sister's sake, and which in the tenderness 
of his love for her he would have specially wished to 
wear when dying. Cleopatra sat by his side, and he was 
conversing with her cheerfully, while Irene, who never 
left her cherished uncle for a moment longer than she 
could help, was engaged in some occupation of her own 
in another part of the room. All was peaceful around 
them, and even hopeful ; for the Archbishop's spirits had 
been revived by the letter from his English friend. The 
calm brightness of the external nature was reflected in 
that quiet chamber, where already the angel of death 
was hovering unseen. At a pause in the conversation 
the Archbishop asked his sister to give him a little of 
the soup which was his chief nourishment She rose at 
once, and went towards a table at the other end of the 
room in order to get it As she stood with her face 
turned from him, engaged in filling the cup she held in 
her hand, she suddenly heard her brother say softly, 
T€T€ \€(rrai (// is finished). The words seemed to smite 
on her heart with a pang of terror. Instantly she 
returned to his side ; but in that one brief moment 
the great change had been accomplished. Alexander 
Lycurgus had passed away from this mortal life without 
a sigh, and without the slightest indication of struggle 
or pain. His sister, as she bent over the calm counte- 
nance, could scarcely believe that he no longer breathed. 
Unable to speak in her agitation, she turned a look of 
anguish and appeal on Irene, who started to her feet, 
terrified at her mother's expression. She sprang to her 
uncle's side, and she too could not credit that a single 
instant should have wrought a calamity to her so im- 
measurably great Together they used every effort to 
restore him for some time. It was in vain. He who 
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had so laboured for the unity of the Church on earth, 
had gone where we may well hope that the true "Vision 
of Peace " will surely gladden his longing eyes for ever- 
more. 

By nine o'clock that evening, the wail of lamentation 
which rose from the bereaved house as the Greek de- 
pendents crowded into the death-chamber, and gave 
vent to their feelings, as is their wont, in loud cries 
of grief, announced to all within hearing that a great 
light had been extinguished in the Church of God on 
earth. 

The tidings of the Archbishop's death caused universal 
mourning in Athens, and still deeper sorrow throughout 
his extensive diocese. "The blank left by Alexander 
Lycurgus in the Church," said one of his countrymen, 
writing of him shortly after his departure, " will indeed 
be hard to fill. The world will recognize this sooner or 
later; in truth, his gentleness of soul, his forgetfulness 
of injuries, his disinterestedness, his humanity, his charity, 
were virtues which distinguished him not less than his 
great learning. He preserved intact the sacred deposit 
of the faith confided to him by his Saviour ; he laboured 
unceasingly for the Church ; he manifested his love for 
her by his deeds and by his words. Well may he say 
with the apostle, *I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.' " 

In England the sense of the loss sustained by the 
universal Church was deeply felt, and touchingly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gladstone, in the following letter to the 
Rector of the University at Athens. 

"Hawarden Castle, November ist, 1875. 

"Mr. Rector,* — I have received with the deepest 
regret the sad news of the death of the Archbishop of 
Syros; and yet all my personal feelings for the dis- 

* The above letter has twice passed through the process of traDslation. 
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tinguished prelate, all my recollections and individual 
impressions^ are almost obliterated by the sentiment of 
a loss difficult to measure, not only to the Hellenic race 
and Church, but to the whole of Christendom. I re- 
ceived on Saturday last the telegram which you had 
the extreme kindness to send me ; but by accident the 
indication from whence it came had been omitted in the 
copy, so that it is only to-day that I can thank you for 
sending it, and express to you how much with my whole 
heart and soul I share your feelings. As to the departed, 
he has surely gone to the rest of the just, to his home 
in Paradise. Requiescat in pace! I believe that the 
fatigues of his journey, and his labours at the Synod of 
Bonn, exhausted his already feeble strength. But how 
glorious is such a death ! How illustrious the martyr to 
peace and love! May the Almighty raise up among 
your fellow-countrymen, and elsewhere, successors truly 
apostolic, to the sacred cause and work of the departed. 
I believe that in Greece his memory will not fail to be 
perpetuated in some national and popular form, and in 
that case I shall b^ also to be allowed to take my 
part therein. No one better than myself will keep in 
remembrance his great character, his distinguished in- 
telligence, and the valued friendship with which he 
honoured me. 

" I remain, Mr. Rector, with the assurance of my great 
consideration, your obedient, humble servant, 

"W. R Gladstone." 

Although the Archbishop had died in Athens, the 
people of his own diocese so urgently entreated that 
their beloved father might be laid in their midst that 
the government consented to allow the interment to take 
place at Syros. The ceremonial which up to that time 
had always been used at the burial of a Greek bishop is 
of a very peculiar description. The body was clothed in 
the gorgeous robes worn at the highest functions of the 
church, and placed seated in a chair of state, the long 
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black veil falling over the shoulders, but leaving the 
face exposed. The book of the Gospels was laid open 
upon his knees, and the left hand rested upon the page, 
pointing, we believe, to the words, " I am the resurrection 
and the life;'* while the right was uplifted in the act of 
giving the blessing. The chair was then placed on the 
shoulders of eight of the minor clergy, and thus borne to 
the place of burial, preceded by priests carrying sacred 
symbols, and chanting funeral hymns. The people were 
wont to throng upon the way by which it passed, all 
making the sign of the cross, and bowing down rever- 
ently to receive a last benediction from the lifeless 
hand. It might naturally be supposed by those who 
have never seen this singular spectacle that it must have 
been extremely repulsive ; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
not so, and was, on the contrary, a strangely solemn and 
impressive scene. Alexander Lycurgus, however, when 
he felt that life was failing him, shrank, in his humility 
and refinement of spirit, from a mode of burial which 
seemed to carry earthly pomp and state into the shades 
of death. He made a special request that this ceremonial, 
to which his ecclesiastical dignity entitled him, might for 
him be omitted, and his funeral conducted like that of an 
ordinary Christian. Not only was his petition granted 
by the Holy Synod, but it had a result he could little 
have anticipated. The fact that one so wise and good 
as Archbishop Lycurgus had objected to this strange 
custom, caused the matter to be taken into consideration 
by the authorities, and they have quite recently published 
a new edict respecting it, of which we give a transla- 
tion : 

"This ceremonial is founded on no example in the 
history of the ancient Church, our Lord and Saviour 
and Chief Bishop having Himself been buried, as the 
Holy Gospels bear witness, by Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, wrapped in a simple white sheet. There- 
fore it is ordained that the body of a bishop shall be 
carried, like all other Christians, lying in a coffin, wearing 
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the dress of ordinary days, with the addition, out of 
respect to his high office, of the hravoKokufjifjiaxov (black 
veil), the hriTpaxn^iov (stole), and small a)jjiOif>6piov (worn 
over the shoulders) on his breast, the Holy Gospel held 
by his left hand, and his right hand raised in blessing. 
Priests, whether married or unmarried, are to be carried 
in the same way, dressed in their usual clothes, with the 
eTTiTpaxnXiov and the Gospel on the breast ; deacons in 
the same manner, having only as distinctive sign the 
wpapiov (orarion — which they bind round their breast 
before saying the Lord's Prayer in the Liturgy), and on 
their breast an image of the Saviour. The face of all 
the clergy, when buried, must be covered with the holy 
covering ; that is, the aepoq (chalice veil)." 

This order was not published till long after the Arch- 
bishop s death ; but his o\i-ti wish caused it in his case to 
be anticipated. He was placed lying down in a simple 
coffin, of which the lid was carried before him. The 
funeral procession from Athens to the Piraeus was accom- 
panied by the whole of the metropolitan clergy, and by 
all persons of distinction among the laity ; while count- 
less numbers of the people followed through the entire 
length of the route, in order to pay their last tribute of 
respect to him who was passing to his well-earned rest, 
from the city where his studious and blameless youth 
had given such fair promise of the noble career that 
now shed honour on his name. Bathed in the bright 
sunshine of that cloudless October day, the long train 
wound its way to the sea ; while the wailing dirge 
chanted by the priests, mingled with the soft breeze that 
sighed through the olive groves shadowing the plain. 
At the Piraeus a war steamer was ready to receive the 
body, which was placed on board, in charge of delegates 
from the Holy Synod, and from Syros. Crowds were 
assembled on the shores of that island when the vessel 
arrived which brought back to them the tender father, 
whose voice, now for ever silent, had so often spoken to 
them of life beyond the grave; and as he was borne 
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through the streets of HermopoHs to the Church of S. 
George, where the last rites were to be performed, the 
impulsive people wept and lamented, and struggled to 
obtain a footing near him, if only for a moment, that they 
might for the last time kiss the hand that had so often 
blessed them. When the holy office within the Church 
was over, the coffin was borne out to the burial-place 
attached to it, and there, in the midst of a vast con- 
course of people, the funeral oration was pronounced 
over the grave by the Archimandrite Methodius Papan- 
astasopulos, director of the Episcopal School in Syros, 
a man well fitted for that sad duty by the love which 
bound him to his father in the faith. He thus in his 
closing sentence took leave of him whom our great 
countryman has so justly termed "a martyr to peace 
and love :" 

"And now, my brothers, we have brought our father to 
his tomb. Let us give him the supreme embrace ; let us 
bathe his hands with our tears ; and let us pray from the 
depth of our hearts that, although he has left us orphans 
in this world, he may not cease to remember and to love 
us in eternity. Yes, oh sacred soul of our Archbishop, 
in ascending into Paradise, forget not thy flock which 
was so dear to thee ! In presence of the throne of the 
Most High, pray with thy predecessors, Anthemious 
and Daniel, for their well-being, for the glory of the 
Church and for the greatness of thy country. May thy 
memory be eternal, oh, our father Alexander ! " 

The people warmly responded to this farewell wish, 
and then all who were permitted to do so drew near to 
the familiar form which was about to be hid from their 
eyes, in order to give him the rcXein-a/o? aanracriuLog (the 
last kiss), with which in Greece it is the custom that 
human affection should set its seal upon the final separa- 
tion from its dead. 

Alexander Lycurgus lies at rest beneath the deep blue 
sky of his native land, in the burial-place of S. George, 
at Syros, where the sunshine can fall unobstructed on 
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his honoured grave ; and never will the office of his com- 
memoration be omitted in the Church where he ministered 
so long, nor his name cease to live with a potent influence 
for good in the hearts of his grateful people. Shall not 
the memory be cherished also in other Christian lands, 
of the noble Eastern bishop, who gave his life in the 
cause of that unity for which our one Lord prayed 
before He suffered in the Great Intercession, " "Ii/a 
iravre^ ev oxriv i 
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LETTERS FROM ARCHBISHOP LYCURGUS 

TO THB 

RIGHT HON. W. K GLADSTONE. 

I. 

Most excellent and admirable Sir, — Pardon me if I 
am late in replying to your very kind letter, which is owing, 
not to any want of will on my part (far from it !), but to want 
of time on account of my journey to Liverpool, and owing to 
much business after my return thither. Pardon me too for 
being late in returning due thanks for your having sent me 
photographs of your Excellency and your noble and deeply- 
respected consort. I regard them as a peculiarly dear and 
valuable present, as they will always remind me of the 
honoured husband and wife who first offered me hospitality 
and true friendship after my arrival in this thrice-blessed and 
hospitable land. Being about to leave your glorious country 
on March 24, a country which for many other reasons, and 
specially on account of the friendly reception which it has 
given to me, and for its love and sympathy for the Orthodox 
Church, I shall never forget 

I ask, as a last favour before returning home, to be allowed to 
see and salute your Excellency. I know very well that time 
is precious to one & roa-cra fjLifirjXev, but, encouraged by your 
kindness and friendliness, I beg this favour, and trust that I 
shall obtain my request. I will come to you whenever it may 
be convenient to your Excellency. 
So much for that I am going straight, if it please God, to 
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Constantinople, bearing to the Holy (Ecumenical Patriarch, 
and to all the most reverend prelates there, the good news of 
what I have here seen and heard; and I have warm hopes 
that my news will bring joy to all, and that the bond of union 
between the Churches will thenceforward be firmer. For the 
present days are altogether evil: both materialism and the 
worldly pride of man, which has done so much injury to the 
Church of Christ, are warring without restraint against the 
true faith — the first, disregarding everything divine and human, 
and hurrying on to destruction like a winter torrent, and the 
second, impiously claiming for itself what may not be touched 
by men, and in fact desiring to make the house of God nothing 
but a house of merchandise. The unity and concord of true 
believers in Christ, who hold His teaching as the basis and 
guide in everything, will be a great and insuperable obstacle 
in the way of the bold efforts of these men ; and if there be 
any distinction and difference between these believers, it will 
not be difficult, as it seems to me, to investigate it in the 
spirit of meekness and love, by the help and support of Him 
whom we trust when He said, "Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them." Seeing and feeling all this, honoured and admirable 
friend, I will not fail, so far as my power goes, in co-operating 
in sincerity and heartiness for the reconciliation and union 
of the Churches — the Anglican, I mean, and the Orthodox 
Eastern Church — with those who are well disposed, and who 
take counsel and act in a Christ-like manner. And may the 
God of peace, who hath made both one, and hath taken away 
the middle wall of partition, be Himself our helper and assist- 
ant in our endeavour to fiilfil His divine command in the bond 
of love, for the glory of His most holy and adored name ! 

Saluting your Excellency fi*om the bottom of my heart, and 
pra)dng for an abundant and unstinted blessing firom on high 
on your happy home, 

I remain, with the assurance of my warm prayers to God 
for you, your faithful fiiend, 

Alexander, 

Archbishop of Syros and Tenos. 
London, ii, Lei nster Gardens, 
March \i, 1870. 

To his Excellency Mr. William Gladstone^ 
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11. 

Excellency, — A few days ago, our friend Mr. Freshfield 
passed our island, and he brought to me kind messages from 
England, and particularly from your Excellency. This has 
given me great pleasure, for it proves to me that you remember 
me kindly. With regard to myself I can only say, that the 
country where I have been received so well, and where on all 
sides so much sincere love has been shown to me, is re- 
membered with heartfelt gratitude. But above all I remember 
your great kindness, and your image has remained graven on 
my heart. As a small mark of my gratitude I have sent to 
you some months ago a few trifles, and I hope that you have 
received them. I intended to accompany them by a letter, 
and to ask you not to look at the smallness of the objects, 
but at the heart of the giver, and to take into consideration 
the places from whence they come. But this I was prevented 
from doing by another attack of bronchitis ; and after that was 
over by my journey to Athens, which I undertook at the re- 
quest of the Greek Government, who desired me to make a 
suitable speech on the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Greek insurrection, as well as on the arrival 
of the relics of the martyred Patriarch Gregorius V. I enclose 
a copy of the speech. 

All the pictures on stones, as well as those on oyster-shells, 
the rosaries and rings, and the picture of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which I then sent to you, have been made in the Holy Land. 
Here I must mention that the stones, on which are engraved 
different events from the history of our Lord, have been taken 
from the identical places where these events happened. For 
example : the stone with the Birth of our Lord comes from 
Bethlehem ; the one with the Baptism, from the Jordan ; the 
one with the Ascension, from the Mount of OUves, &c. There 
can be no doubt that the stones are genuine, as at my request 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem got them himself for me. The 
honey is from Hymettus. The other sweets, which are com- 
monly called Lukumia, are a product of Syros : I hope you will 
permit me to send you now and then some of them. I also 
trust that you will allow me to send you later a few pieces of 
marble for your writing-table, from Tenos and Delos. 
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Mr. Freshfield has inforftied me that your Excellency, and 
other gentlemen in England, would like to know ^and how far 
the Eastern Church takes an interest in the great religious 
movement in Germany. I replied, that we take indeed a great 
interest in it, and that it is our great wish that this movement 
may prove a benefit to the Church. But we cannot take part 
in it without a special invitation from the leaders of the move- 
ment. We doubt not that under good and wise leaders the 
matter will produce beneficent results. Our view of it is, that 
the road to be taken must not only be guarded from all error, 
but it must also lead to results which would receive the most 
general and extensive sanction of the Church. To attain this, 
the Church of the first eight centuries must above all be kept 
in view ; I mean that Church which existed before the schism, 
for this undivided Church was alone the true catholic one. 
Those national Churches of our day can only be so far catholic 
and true Churches, as they agree with the above-mentioned 
one. 

As our leading principle, must be taken the words, spoken 
three years ago by the experienced Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Gregorius VI., to the delegates of the Pope: "If, since the 
first schism anything has been added, let it be taken away; 
but if, since that time, anything has been taken away, let it be 
added again ; for, from the time of the separation, no one had 
a right either to add or to take away anything." Acting 
thus, those who call themselves the Old Catholics, will purge 
the Roman Catholic faith of all that has been added to it since 
the schism, arbitrarily and contrary to the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, by the Popes ; and thiey will form themselves into a 
community, possessed of much greater authority and spiritual 
power than the present Roman Catholic Church, making 
themselves not only worthy of the appellation Old Catholics, 
but also contributing considerably to the unity of the Church ; 
for, with such a community, the Eastern Church, and all other 
Christian communities zealous for the truth of the gospel, 
would come to an easier understanding. But if, on the con- 
trary, as Dr. DoUinger* is said to have expressed himself, 
nothing more is desired than a Church satisfied with the 

* The above passage refers to a rumour which was circulated respecting 
Dr. DoUinger immediately after the council of 1870, and has no connection 
with his actual position. 
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rejection of the dogma of the Infallibility, and with a few dio- 
cesan reforms, all we can expect from this great movement, 
will only be a Christian community resembling that of Utrecht. 
But if, again, as I gather from an Austrian programme, the 
reforms are not to have for their basis the old undivided 
Catholic Church, but are to be arbitrary, it is to be feared that, 
instead of furthering the unity of the Church, they will but 
multiply the sects, as has been the case since the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. 

But is ours a time to give rise to schism, now, when unbelief 
surrounds us and fights against us ? Does not rather necessity 
command us to make all possible efforts to bring about the 
unity of the Church, as a bulwark against all the enemies of 
Christendom? If, in former times, the different Christian 
sects met in a hostile spirit, necessity now demands that they 
should unite their strength to fight the more effectually against 
the enemies of Christ. But this can only be brought about by 
mutual love, and by the earnest endeavour to smooth all which 
still separates the Christian communities. What great enthu- 
siasm has not been called forth by the brotherly love shown in 
England, in my own humble person to the Eastern Church? This 
enthusiasm, and the newly- awakened love towards the English 
Church and nation, are indescribable, and promise good fruit 
for the future. Letters from the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, and from the Holy Synod at Athens, 
give unmistakeable proofs of this. For not alone by her great 
power, but even more by the Christian spirit diffused through 
her borders, is the English nation a fit instrument to aid 
powerfully in all endeavours to approach to each other, and 
unite more and more all Christian communities. 

I have written a volume instead of a letter, but I hope you 
will pardon me for taking up your precious time. In con- 
clusion, I beg you will give my blessing to your honoured wife 
and family, and remember me always kindly, 

Your Excellenc/s most devoted * 

Alexander, 

Archbishop ofSyros and Tmos, 
Syros, October \i^ 1871. 
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III. 

Excellency, — It was with unspeakable joy that I received 
again, after so long a silence, so friendly a letter from your 
Excellency's own hand ; and I consider it my duty to trouble 
you again with a few lines to thank you for it, and to send you 
my hearty good wishes for the coming new year. We live now 
in almost the same time of the year as that in which I first 
had the honour to make your acquaintance. Perhaps you will 
receive this letter in the same place where, two years ago, you 
gave to me such a very friendly reception. I count these 
memories amongst the most beautiful of my life. I owe, above 
all, many thanks to your Excellency for the great attention 
paid by you to all my remarks on the Bulgarian question. 1 
hope that, with the help of your great influence, this affair may 
come to a profitable issue. Our Church will not fail to do her 
part whenever help is required from her. 

With regard to the religious movement of the Old Catholics, 
there can be no doubt that their road lies between danger and 
hope; but let us trust in God that, by His guidance, the 
affair may redound to the welfare of the Church. 

The illness of the Prince of Wales has called forth among 
us the most heartfelt pity and the deepest emotion, and not 
only on account of the relationship between your Royal 
Family and ours, but out of respect for your great country, to 
which our nation owes so much. Personally, I had especially 
reason to be sad; and I fervently prayed to God for the 
Prince's recovery, so that the heart of her Majesty the Queen, 
who has so highly honoured me with her graciousness, might 
not again be weighed down by so great a misfortune. May 
God grant that the Royal Prince shall not only quite recover 
his health, but that he be also guided into the right path, and 
that strength may be given to him for your great country's and 
the world's benefit. 

With kind messages, and with my sincere blessing for your 
honoured wife and family, I sign myself, 

Your Excellenc/s most devoted and grateful friend, 

Alexander, 

Archbishop of Syros and Tenos, 
Syros, Dec, it, 1 87 1. 
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IV. 

Excellency, — One of my best friends, Mr. Immanuel 
Kokkinos, Professor of the law of Administration at the 
Athens University, and one of our most distinguished lawyers, 
will leave here in a few days for your great country. As he 
has requested me to entrust him with a letter of recommenda- 
tion to your Excellency, I do so with all the more readiness, 
as by it I shall give you the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of one of our most accomplished men. He will be able 
to give you much information about our affairs, both in general 
and in particular. I ardently desired to answer your last 
honoured letter, and to express my heartfelt thanks for your 
kindness in mentioning to her Majesty the Queen my words 
of sympathy respecting the recovery of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, but I did not like to trouble your 
Excellency at a time when I knew you were engaged in a 
great struggle to settle weighty and important matters which 
have until now occupied your country. I therefore confined 
myself to wish and pray that you may come forth from this 
hard fight as the victor, and that your power may be extended 
over long times to come ; for I am convinced that your being 
at the head of affairs in England is not only fortunate for your 
own, but also for other countries, and particularly for ours, for 
whose prosperity you have shown your sympathy in many 
ways. With regard to the Bulgarian question, you know that 
it has come to a deplorable issue. The Bulgarians have 
established an independent church, as Panslavism wished, and 
they have done this with many unheard of, unlawful practices, 
which we would consider as mere folly, were we not forced 
to assume that under their cover a mischievous policy is 
cunningly at work — a policy encouraging and supporting the 
Bulgarians. The saddest part is, that the Turkish Government 
has recognized and supports this church, infringing thereby on 
the rights of the Patriarch of Constantinople — a step which 
none of the former Sultans have dared to take, not even at the 
worst of times, and which is also entirely contrary to the 
treaty of 1856. The Church at Constantinople can do no 
more than oppose it by the canons, and exclude the rebellious 
ones, who disregard the words of the apostle (Gal. iii. 28), 

L 
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where he sa)rs that " there is neither Jew nor Greek : ... for 
ye are ail one in Christ Jesus." 

All the independent Eastern churches agree with that of 
Constantinople ; the Russian Church alone is in a very difficult 
position. Is she to declare herself against the rebellious 
church, or against the other Eastern Churches ? In doing the 
former, she destroys what until now has been raised by Russian 
hands ; but in doing the latter, she separates herself from the 
Orthodox Church. In the latter case there must be schism 
between the Russian and Greek Churches ! The mere word 
schism excites horror; but what can we do, when on one side the 
truth of the gospel and the canons of the Church are trampled 
under foot, and on the other side the very existence of our 
nationality is in danger of being annihilated by Panslavism? 
Far from us be the fJEdse brethren (^cti8a^cX^ !) ; and ,taking 
this course, we have the advantage that Europe can no more 
accuse us of belonging to the North. However, I venture to 
repeat that it is most necessary that England should direct the 
greatest attention towards all the movements of Panslavism, 
and that by its influence it should shield the Patriarchate at 
Constantinople from all infringements of its rights by Turkey. 
If Russia is allowed to pursue its way unchecked, the conse- 
quences will before long be most sad, and a remedy will be 
very difficult But I will not trouble you any longer with my 
letter, and I conclude with wishes and prayers for you and 
your noble fiamily, and with the request to remember me 
kindly, I sign myself respectfully. 

Your Excellency's most devoted friend, 

Alexander, 

Archbishop of Syros and Tenos, 
Syros, yufu 2&th^ 1872. 



V. 

Excellency, — A long time has passed since I have had 
occasion to write to your Excellency; but I can assure you 
that my feelings of love and gratitude are not extinguished, 
for never can I forget your kindness, and never can I cease to 
be interested in all that concerns you. When I heard of your 

irement from the ministry, I was of course heartily grieved ; 
how did I rejoice on hearing that you were again engaged in 
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intellectual work, and of a kind from which knowledge may gain 
as much as your great country has already gained from your 
political wisdom and experience. In the Greek papers I have 
read extracts from your last work on the unchristian pretensions 
of the See of Rome, a work which has met everywhere with 
admiration. In this way will the great truth be confirmed, 
6 €v cvt SoMfjLos KoX kv wovtL I do not in the least doubt that 
this work will contribute greatly to the strengthening of the 
cause of truth. Likewise do I rejoice that the cause of the 
Old Catholics is prospering. What has taken place at Bonn 
makes one confidently hope that a good understanding in love 
may gradually produce a union of Christian parties which will 
have no bye-ends in view, but the one aim of the triumph of 
evangelic truth. May God still further bless all endeavours 
after such a result 1 . . . . For myself the turn of affairs has 
been beneficial ; first, because the asthma from which I suffer, 
and which has become much worse this last year, does not 
permit of the greater exertions to which the Metropolitan of 
Athens is subject as President of the Synod; and secondly, 
because at Syros I have more leisure for a theological work 
which I took in hand some time ago ; viz., going through the 
Fathers from the beginning, up to the schism, and extracting 
from them what each has said on each dogma of the faith, in 
order to draw up a BeoXcyla rlav irariptM^, in the same way as 
was done in Biblical Theology from the different books of Holy 
Scripture. I have just sent you (to the care of M. Papayani, 
at Liverpool) a few trifles, consisting of six wooden spoons 
from Mount Athos, two boxes of sweetmeats from Syros, two 
pieces of marble from Tenos, and some antiquities from 
Melos, which I beg that you will be so kind as to accept as a 
little proof of my love. I conclude my letter with the assurance 
of my fervent attachment to you, entreating that you will con- 
tinue to honour me with your affection, and with the hearty 
wish that in the new year on which we have just entered, God 
may pour many rich gifts and blessings on you and on those 
dear to you. With this wish, I remain, yours most devotedly, 

Alexander Lycurgus, 

Archbishop of Syros and Tenos, 
Syros, yrd January^ 1875. 

To his Excellency W, E. Gladstone^ London. 
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VI. 

Excellency, — I intended to write to your Excellency 
sooner; but my asthma, from which I have lately suffered 
more than ever, prevented me. With regard to your valued 
letter, which spoke so favourably of our Church, and being at 
the same time so great a comfort in her present afflicted con- 
dition, oppressed as she is by the North, I thought it wrong to 
keep it to myself I have therefore sent a Greek translation of it 
first to the Holy Synod at Athens, and then to Constantinople. 
It has been published at Athens without my permission. The 
impression it made has been a very great one ; for the words 
of a man like you are an oracle. The warmest gratitude is 
felt ; and the Church especially has expressed most heartily her 
good wishes for you. The Russians alone were dissatisfied, and 
have spoken of it in terms which only Sc)rthians would think 
of using. Your saying that the spirit of the Russian Church 
is a much more narrow one than that of the Greek Church has 
vexed them ; and yet it is an undoubted truth. The Russians 
cannot conceive that though they have made all the outward 
forms of the Greek Chiu*ch their own, they are yet without her 
spirit; I mean that spirit which animated in the first eight 
centuries the great fathers of the Chiu*ch, who laid the first 
foundations of a philosophical development and perfecting of 
the Christian truths, and to whom we owe the purest traditions. 
The Russians have not yet comprehended that this spirit works 
and lives fireer and piu*er where it first displayed itself, not 
where it has been introduced. They cannot feel that in a 
nation without religious liberty, where the Church is considered 
to be the servant of the State, large-mindedness can never 
exist There rules only the spirit of despotism, which for the 
sake of political ends will pervert the trutiis of the gospel, and 
trample on all that the Church fi-om old times reveres as 
sacred and venerable. Proof of this is Russia's present be- 
haviour in the East Supremacy in the Eastern Church has 
long been desired by her, as she deems it necessary for the 
success of her old plan of political supremacy in the East 
Knowing, however, that the Greek Church will never give it 
voluntarily, she has conceived the idea of sowing dissension 
and disorder among the Patriarchs, partly to prove that the 
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Greeks are unfit for the supreme leadership in the Church, 
and that it was necessary, and would be most beneficial, that 
Russia, on account of her great political power, should take 
into her own hands the guiding of all Church matters. 



Three months ago intrigues forced the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem to tender his resignation. The Russians took at once 
great pains to get elected in his place some one favouring 
their own interests. I am glad to say that they have not 
succeeded ; for ten days ago a friend and compatriot of mine 
was appointed to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem — ^an honest 
man, who will never be the tool of Russia. But will they 
leave him in peace ? 

Five weeks ago Dr. Huber and two other professors from 
Munich passed through Syros. They paid me a visit, bringing 
kind messages from Dr. Bollinger for me. Unfortunately I 
was still so weak fi-om my illness that I could not discuss with 
them the affairs of the Old Catholics. From here they went 
on to Constantinople, where they delivered to the Patriarch a 
letter containing an invitation to all the theologians of Con- 
stantinople to take part in the next Conference of the Old 
Catholics, which is going to be held at Bonn. This was 
indeed a step in the right direction. As I told Mr. Huber, 
the best thing to be done at present is to confine the dis- 
cussions on the points in controversy to the theologians of the 
various communions; and after they have prepared and 
smoothed the road, the Churches should officially take part in 
it. It is desirable that an invitation should also be sent to 
the Professors of the Theological Faculty of the Athens 
University. If Dr. Bollinger does not wish to invite them 
himself, it might be done by the President of the Committee 
of the Old Catholics. I am convinced that beneficent results 
for the much desired unity of faith will follow an approach of 
the theologians of the various communions, if the points in 
controversy are discussed in a spirit of love. 

I am longing to receive the German translation of your 
valuable dissertation on the decrees of the Vatican, but up 
to this date I have not received it; and I think that the 
person requested by you to send it to me has either not done 
so at all, or else has not addressed it properly. I conclude 
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this letter with expressions of sincere gratitude for your 
Excellency's continued kindness; and with my blessing on 
your family, I remain, 

Your Excellency's most devoted, 

Alexander Lycurgus, 

Archbishop of Syros and Tenos, 
Syros, May if, 1875. 

I have just received the news that the Arabs of Palestine, 
urged to it by the Russians, refuse to recognize the newly- 
elected Patriarch. 



VIL 

Excellency, — I believe that your Excellency has received 
the long letter I sent to you last May. Since then I have been 
so very ill, that whilst I was staying at Tenos for my health it 
was rumoured that death had overtaken me. God willed it 
otherwise. I am still alive, and with His help I have been 
enabled to take part in the Synod at Bonn. Though my long 
sufferings had weakened and exhausted me, I yet undertook 
this journey; firstly, out of love for the holy purpose of the 
meeting, the unity of all the divided Christian Churches ; and 
secondly, because the holy Synod urgently begged of me to 
undertake this mission, accompanied by two theological pro- 
fessors of my own choosing. 

I am sure that the result of the Synod is already known to 
you., I take, however, this opportunity to tell you my own 
view of it The principal object of the S)aiod this year was 
the discussion of tiie Procession of the Holy Ghost, this being 
the dogma which is the stumbling-block between the East and 
West, and which has first given ground for separation. If a 
reconciliation is to be brought about, this stumbling-block 
must above all be removed. To avoid making this holy and 
important matter the subject of a public discussion in Synod, 
Dr. DoUinger wisely proposed that the Orientals, Anglicans, 
and Old Catholics, should severally choose five persons, 
who were to form a committee, for the discussion of all the 
essential points of this important question. Their decision 
was to be laid before the S)mod. I had the honour to be 
also a member of this special committee. We all acknow- 
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ledged that the addition to the filioque had crept into the 
Creed in an illegal manner; but the Occidentals added, that 
it could not be left out without the consent of a general 
council. I replied, If every one admits that the expression is 
illegal, the meeting of a general council is quite unnecessary ; 
for every Christian has a right to reject an addition to the 
Creed which falsifies the words of our Saviour (St John xv. 
26), as well as the Creed which existed before the second 
CEcumenical Council. Professor DoUinger did not reject my 
view of the matter ; and in the afternoon of the same day he 
publicly declared in Synod, amongst other things, that their 
present position made the holding of a general council quite 
impossible. Immediately afterwards Professor Dollinger in- 
formed us Orientals, in private, that the Old Catholics had no 
scruples in leaving out the filioque^ and that it would be done 
in the first edition of their Liturgy ; but he added, that he was 
not in the position to give us the same assurance with regard 
to the Anglicans, as they were under legal obligations. He 
further added, with regard to the Occidentals, "After we have 
all agreed, that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the 
Father, the Occidentals must be permitted to hold the Theo- 
logumenon (B^oXoyovfjLtvovjy that in the everlasting Procession of 
the Holy Ghost, the Son may not be excluded, but that He 
must have such a share in it that the existence of the Spirit 
depends also on Him. He observed, further, that the accepta- 
tion of this Theologumenon was most necessary for the West ; 
for without it, it would seem as if the Western Church, which 
has recognized \S\vs> filioque for more than a thousand years, 
was in a great error in this respect ; two hundred millions of 
people who believe in it, would take offence if we refused to 
accept it" During my short stay at Bonn I have had many 
opportunities of admiring the eloquence and learning of this 
sound theologian, as well as his untiring zeal and powerful 
mind ; wherefore I have styled him XoXkcktcpos — appointed by 
God's providence to guide so weighty a matter, whose aim is 
the union of the divided Churches. But I cannot comprehend 
the above-mentioned omission ; for how can unbiassed science, 
which only strives for truth, take into consideration affairs of 
honour, and make use of untruths to defend them? We of 
the Greek Church hold with some of the Greek fathers, that 
the Holy Ghost shines forth, and is manifested in the Son 
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(iKXdfi'jr€i, ifKfxuvercu) ; we hold with John Damascenus, that 
He proceeds from the Father through the Son ; and by these 
expressions we mean that the eternal, as well as temporal, 
manifestation of the Spirit is through the mediation of the 
Son ; but that the existenu of the Spirit depends also on the 
Son, is a dogma which the Church has from the beginning 
rejected as false ; for it would introduce into the Godhead two 
apyoL Professor Dollinger mentioned, as chief advocate of 
this dogma, Cyril of Alexandria ; but he did not quote Cyril 
to prove this. I have taken the trouble to read all that Cyril 
ever wrote on the Holy Ghost, but I have not found one trace 
of this dogma. Cyril only says everywhere, "the Spirit 
belongs (tSiov) to the Son, because He is of the same sub- 
stance;" and in this he speaks in opposition to Nestorius, 
who, it is well known, declared that Christ had not the Spirit 
of Himself, but that He borrowed (dAXorptov) it as something 
foreign to Himself In a letter written by the eastern bishops 
to John, Patriarch of Antioch, they emphatically said of C)Til 
as follows : Ta yc vvv ajrearaXfifva {irapa KvptAAov) ry €vayy€kuey 
cvycvcta KaXXvyeraL. Oeoy yap Te\cios, Koi avOponro^ riXeios 6 Kvpios 
rjiJMiv \ri(rov^ JLpurros ayaS€iKWTCu ev avTOi£. K(u to ttv^v/mi to ayuw 
ovK i( viov, ^ St viov vTrap^LV ^X^ov, dAA* cic tov irarpos fKiropeuofievov, 
tSiov 8c viov ios ofioowriov wvofuurfievov. 

These words prove that the above-named bishops hold 
Cyril to be exempt from the accusation of wishing to make 
the existence of the Spirit depend on the Son. After I and 
others had explained all this to Professor Dollinger, he con- 
fined himself to the quotation of one sentence from Cyril's 
writings, which runs as follows : 'Amyioy to itvcv/ia to aytov Ik 
T79 owrias rov viov vTrdp\€i.v ! But we Greeks cannot see any- 
thing in it but a repetition of what he always says of the Spirit 
— that it is necessary that the Holy Spirit be of the same sub- 
stance as the Son, ofioova-ios t^ vi^; but not that his existence 
proceeds also from the Son. 

Excuse my diffuseness on this point, but I thought it neces- 
sary, in case erroneous information had made your Excellency 
beheve that we had put difficulties into the way of the good 
cause, by not accepting readily what had been proposed. Yes, 
I am sure that your Excellency will see in the attempts to 
draw from the words of one or die other of the Fathers of the 
Church something they were never meant to convey, that 
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fatal policy of the theologians of former times, which has 
done so much harm, and which can least of all be approved 
of by men, who in a spirit of love have determined to examine 
the treasures of the old undivided Church by the light of un- 
biassed learning, and to draw from them the golden truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Finally Dr. DoUinger proposed as a 
compromise that the dogma of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit was to be accepted in all essential points, as John of 
Damascus explained it. The proposal was accepted by every- 
one, and the plan of it, comprised in six articles, was read in 
Synod, and approved of. With the acceptance of this plan 
the Synod concluded her work for this year. I hope that the 
plan will not prove illusory, but that it is written in all hearts, 
and that all may take it up in the spirit of the old undivided 
Church which we have taken for our pattern. It is in this 
manner alone that the great stumbling-block can ever be re- 
moved. When it is really removed, half the work in our 
labour for the unity of the Church is accomplished ; for the 
other points of difference which divide us from the Anglicans 
and Old Catholics, it will be much easier to remove. If we 
go to work in this manner, we must arrive, though perhaps 
only after many years, at the desired goal, putting to shame 
all those who declared it to be impossible that we could ever 
reach it. Such people seem only to see the hardness of the 
human heart ; they quite forget the grace of God which comes 
from above and crushes with the hammer of the Spirit of truth 
even the stoniest hearts. 

The few but valuable words which your Excellency has 
kindly written in a periodical for the venerable Patriarchates 
of the East against Russian intrigues, have given me great 
pleasure. I thank you with all my heart for them. I am sure 
that every Greek heart feels the same. 

Strange to say, the Russian theologians at the Synod at 
Bonn were extremely polite to me, and agreed with us in all 
matters of faith. They even assured me several times that 
politics would never destroy this unity of faith. May the 
future confirm this j 

I have been sent to the place from whence I write to you 
by the celebrated physician Skoda, at Vienna, who has ordered 
me to drink the waters. I have been here two weeks, and 
shall remain till the i6th. The doctor tells me that I suffer 
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ADDRESS TO THE ARCHBISHOP AT NOTTINGHAM, 

February 2, iS^o (the Festival of the Purification)^ 

By the bishop OF LINCOLN, 

At the Consecration of the Bishop- Suffragan of Nottingham. 

Ty TavicpuyrdTCfi 'ApxteinffKdircfi ^ipov Koi Ti^vov, Kvpl(fi *A\€^dv8p(p 

AvKoi&pycfi, x^^P^^ ^f KvpL(p, 

'Hotels ol iirlffKoiroi, irpeff^&rcpoi, didKOPOi, Kal irurrol t^s ^AyyXiKayijs 
Ka6o\iK^s*EKK\rj<rias,<rvva0pour0ivT€S iXiei Qeov iv ry r^s^TvairaPTrjs ^oprf 
Sid rijv x^t-poTovUip dSeX^oO ijfiCJv dyairip'od rod aldcffifJuardTov Kvplou^Evplicov 
X<>Jp€fi'ia'K6vov T^s TraXaias xal irepKfyfifiov ir6Xews TSoTTLyyafiias, dinra^bficda 
fierd iroWijs dyaWidffecjs Kal ffcpafffiov Hjp eiTrpwrdein-bv t^$ irapiepdTrjTdi 
ffov vapovffLap, a>$ p^paiov Kal l^wvra dppa^Cova Kal iyyvrjr^v ttjs Tp6s ijfxai 
^iKadeXiplas Kal dfiovoias r^s 6p0o86^ov dvaToXiKrjs 'EKKXtjalas, 

Hdyv dfffj^vus dpeyvcjpUrafiev rd Tpo(T<l>iX4<rraTa Kal e^fvoilfaraTa ypdfifioTa, 
rd vcbjffTl rapd ToO fJMKapuirrdrov TprjyopLov, Harpidpxov KojpffTavrivov- 
ir6Xew$, irpbs rbv Tapiepdyrarop Ta&rrjs Trjs iirapx^s MiiTpoiroXLTrjp, Kavrov- 
apLas *Apx'-^''^^<fKOTrov, KOfiurdivra' koX iKTevQs SedfieOa rod TavTOKpdropoi 
KoX TavTcXei^fiovos Oeou, tva 8id ttjs {nrepcvrei^^ebjs rod ivbs MetrLrov, Tlov 
aTbrou dyaTrjTov*Irj(rov XpiffTov Oeov Kal dv6p(bT0v, koI iTixopr^las 
rod ' Ay Lov Iivc6fiaroif ff6ey(bfi€6a ry Urx^i- AdroO' Kal tva ficO* i/MV Kard 
TcUrap T V dvaroX V ff<pt,yKTOTipois dydinjs Sea/jioTs <rwaipdivT€s, Kal fierd irdmrup 
ip TcLai r^s oIkov/Uvtis KX^Muriy d<p6dpT<tJS koX dKrjpdrtai XpurriavQp KarrfpTur' 
fiipoi ip ry kpbTTjTi. Tov irvf iJ^mitos, Kal ry ffvpb^afKp rijs elpi^pris, ycppaUas fied* 
hfMP (TVPadXe^ujfiep, tbs koXoI ffTparuarai 'IriaoO XpiaroO, ^pa dpxvy^^ f^^ a'uyrrj' 
plas ^0PT€s, Kal ip KOipbp Tapdarjfiop rbp Tifudyrarop a^ov trravpbp, Kal tAj 
dylas Kal deoirpe^ffTovs ypa<pds KparovPTes ifiir^bus koX dffdXe&rws, cbs pipaiop Kal 
dpafidpffjTop Qeov Xbyop, Kal Kard roifs Spovs tup dyiwp iraT^ptap <rroixoOpT€s, Kal 
Kard Tois Kapbpas tQ>p dpxo-Liap avpbbujp r(ap yprjaius Kal iTjificjs olKOVfiC' 
pikCjp edTdKT(as TcpiTaTovpres, iirayiapL^eo'dai 8vpd)fi€0a ry Aira^ TapadodeUrg 
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rots ay ioLi iriffTei' xal icard tQv veuTcpiff/iQv koL ^q.diovpyLCuP dpdpiKtos crpa- 
reicffOai, dl S>v i) *^KK\r)a'la QeoO flwKTos ravvv voXiopKeirai' Kal icard rijs 
diriffTias KoX dpapx^ds ats al rod Kdfffiov ToXiTeiai Kipdvpe^ovaip olopel icara- 
K\v(r/ji(fi TLVL aaXeviffdai xal ^vdi^^adaL' koX Kard toO TJj<pov iKclyov TPCvfiaTi' 
KoO, Kal i}Trep7i<f>avULS dvnxpi-O'TiaviKijSf ffrts iv vaifi GcoO Kadixraca kaxrr^v icard 
GcoD (*>$ Qebs iTaLperai, xal Tvpappidos rijs SXrjs iKK\r)<rias dpiyerai' Kal tva 
ivl T(fi OcfieXUp tQp diroffTdXujp Kal irpo<f>ijTG)v iiroiKodo/jir)04pT€s, 6ptos dKpoyW' 
viaiov a&roO'lTjffov HpiffToO, a'vva{f^(»>/ji€P els vaJbv &yiop iy Kvpi(fi. 

A(»}jj 6 XPV^'^^^ Q^^s "^ JlaviepdT'qTL aov eddaifiovlav iv Trdaiv, Kal eioSiav 
Kal dff^aX^ Kddodov els t^v TarpLSa <rou' Kal did Trdyrup tQv x^^^^^^ i^^^ 
OveXXQp ToO Tapax(*>Sovs To&rov dvOpwirbfov ^Lov els rbv yaXrjvbv Kal dv-i^/ie/iop 
Xijj^pa TTjs aUaviov ^(arjs diaffdxrai' ^s t)Iuv ^ttltvx^^v yivoiro 8i *l7iffov Xpitr- 
ToO KvpLov TiiMav, <^ ai/v r<^ liar/)!, Kal t^> 'AyL(p lipeOfiaTi, ivl fi6p(p 
Gey, irdffa 86^a Kal Kpdros Kal kX4os efiy ip ry dylq. eKKXrjaLq. pvp Kal els alQ>pas 
tQp alibpdiP, 'A/ii^p. 

'E»' Norriyyo/A/^, 

ry ^TirairaPT^ toO KvpLov tj/jlQp 'Ir)a'ov "KpuTTOv, 

irei ajiab ^epp. ^, 



REPLY OF THE ARCHBISHOP. 

Tots Se/3a<r/iiwrdrois 'EirwicAirois Kal aldeai/MuyrdTOLs Upeff^vripois Kal 
AiaKbpois Kal iraffL rots Xoitroh rois avpeXdovai r^ /3 ^e^pvapLoVj koprxj ttjs 
TTrairaPTrjs tov KvpLov, iirl r^ irpox^tplffei toO ttjs NoTTiyyaixLas Xwpeirw- 
Kbirov ! 

"BaO^us (TvyKeKibrjfiipos iK ttjs e^fiepovs koI <l>iXa8eX<l>ov ^yfiQp 'irpos<p<api^a'€(as, 
dirop(a Xbyu)P iKapCjp iK^pdaai rb t^p (FTiyfi^p raOrriP Karixov t^v Kap8Lap 
fiov ^(jiTipbp atffOrjfia x^P^^f 'f^i "^^ eiypufioa'^rjp ^p b<f>eLX(a *ypXp iwl ry oUtw 
TaPTiyvpiKiOS iKdrjXcjdeUr'ff irpbs ifii koI ttjp Op668o^op AparoXiK^p 'EKKXTjaLap 
dydiriQ, 'EtiXoryiap Bi rb irapdyiop 6pofia tov KvpLov, &n koX ij rijs ifirjs rairet- 
pbTTjfTos ip pA(T(fi*yfiQ>p irapovffLa fUKpbp ti ffvperiXeffe dpa^(aTr6p'ri<n;p t^$ dydtrris, 
ijp oCffta j^urjpap i^^Kavaep ip rais hfieripais <piXoxpL<^oLs KapSLais ii rod irapa- 
yiuyrdrov OIkov/icpikov TLarpidpxov Tpi^/opLov irpbs rbp S. * ApxicfrUrKorop 
KaPTovapLas iirurroX^, 84ofiai KdyCi) OepfiQs rov KvpLov, tpa, ip rj dydtrji rair-Q 
baripApai ffrrjpil^biJLevoi Kal irpoKbvTOPTes, bfio<ppoprj<T(a/i€P TpCdCrroi iifiets, rov 
Qeov SiSbpTos Kal airoKaXvirroPTOS, ws X^et 6 OeTos'AirbaroXos, koX ip ots 
iriptas <f>popovfiep, Kal SQfiep irp&roi iifieis rb ff^pbdTjfia rijs ovrw Todrfr^s Kal 
eifKTaiordTrjs iptbaetas, avpapfib^oPTes eHXapCis rbp, cis fi^ &4>eCKe, die/i^'qy/xipop 
ijSrj TOV Xcrnjpos xtTw^a* rbp X'TcDva 6p iraXai puip iroXveiSQs koX troX^pbirvt 
dtipprj^ap ol "Apeioi, ol MaKcdbpioi, ol "Setrrbpioi, ol 'Eirrvxcis Kai AibaKopoi Kal i^ 
dXXri 0dXa7^ tQp bvaupiLffiwp a^eTiK(Jip, ip di rdis Kad' iffMS xp^^ois <t>aJl»o»Tai 
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MfTt Tofl 8fo3 ivipwt md ivti<i!r dmrino6iifKis, icaj ffurrapdamiiw Ti)r ilf^irv 
riajp r^ 'EttXijalat, mi Siaariir rir tinSfaiior -njt iyimit r^t it Xpufrif, 
IrSer St ri neO/ui r^ toKun (nooviitvift IktvSepiat, xaff 6 x"f^ 1^ TokiiJlpf 
irot/nrm-v irai lierdi rjji ipx"^'^""^'')^^' BfSpit, nd utTalporrai Spin 
aldiria i tSerra ol rartptj illiHr, KaraarpiiptTai Si rSaa ij irtpl r^t 

JVnu ui 7-i JlXor ffu^ T-71 'EcuXiTirlaT, xai JTcpf) ti!^<|1 dfTinMEiVai ito^' SKih 
Kkijpiav TTji te^aXiji^ QJh-a Si Sti t^i irfinjf tis rijr iw&ntm r^i iriaTtwt 
KaTOrrliaeinct irr'^iifiueaiitt rbr XSyw imiror roO 'ArosriXou, 'B» mC^o 
sal fr aa'iia KaBiii tai inX'/ieiiTi ir ^la i\rl3i t^i iXliiTEUt A^wt' 
(It Kiipioi, Ilia xlffTii, ?>■ |9diTii/io, eIj 6fdi ital tbt^p, 4 irl 
rdrriiir xal S(d rimer xal ir irairir iitTr. TiH>Ta fyndpSun i^i/itros, 
iror^fitf rpbs ifids ir itXtJ/kj iydrTj rir ir Xpurr^ iaraafAiir, kqI iiriKaKodlMi 
iif b/iat S^Sofw KoX Satl/Ot/tj toO Kupiou rJ)r t«\oyiiw. '0 ii 9rit rdnji 
^dpiTOT, A^rit KoSaprliriii 'T/tSt anip^ai, aSiriimi, $i/ie\uiaiu I 




EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE REV. F. MEYRICK. 

AiJnri^uiraTi t^Ckt I 

Xcdpar inofurdii^ ri dri 35 Noc/c^Iou iTanTriv ypd/ifta r^ 
'T/UT^pot Aiieffi/iiriTTCt, Jtal WJof irirtiiijia t$ Ziinuii Tui» JXwc fle# rd T^ 
repixo^i^oi/ fuH Sryilai AJT^t roXiieutTa ob'ta rKijpo^Hiptfieij. noXi>i yip 
Ijlh) xp4»(H iirrlr, if Srou ^(Xoi rit, ivrdBir IkBiir, duiTTtA^ (lot 8t< oi wdiu 
iVjricSt fix"" ^ ^1 /"" Afrflt Kc^iu^. Kill iJX-yij^a {;i4/»rv! i Kipiai !) iiiaipr 
tapdiav, Kol cUaulmpdr n frrorc vf/il Afrr^ /mridnv /uiflcir tin j4) repl 
^IXou X^t* dTar^roJ/j J^ tyrifir iro*pl^ rt koZ dper^ taX Btorrt^ltf iteicotTfiTifUvor, 
Kal oBtii'di ^ *i>^/"I (itftipd iorw dffTroTf ir l/iol, tit j)j ■dMii'Tj rcpl ^ fr rj 
^wreXn diia^p«, 1^ ir d7diru dSeX^iicS rrufJiiXefii ^«t4 toD mparrnuitriTou 
AruTJcirou toC Ely, toO Xinii ^01 47injro3 «oi xipiroS^au ir Xpurrifi iSf\ipoii, 
1p oi iiiror dirXoOi th dtjjoaTjjt, aXXo J^; coJ crtT«oii'io»dt ^ i/iftipa d^dxif 
iyivFro, 'Erni^ Si Sii toD 7pdw«iT0i ical Tilt naprvplas ifioirri /te miTO- 
Ypd^oi Sir l^ dXXwr te ^^irTifi^vcvirs t4te rur Scfui' TnT^jiur lul Ik toB UpoO 
Tifumeriiuiu rtpi -rfli iruiK'fiiitm tUv kylar, tpoSi/Mi ritr dfluiru' i/ia,r 
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yUlunfiiai a ill fitr' dydiijt funjpSi kbI iyKapSlou e/ryKii/iarvyTi! r^t iifyiX-rit 
nal ivdai)Mroi iiuic X'Spoi, tai in TiJJ r^ Kat tp rS tapti^ rcpupipii! Kal rait 
Ttram, Si Sir SitjXSoi', jcal Toi>s ^ftoui. Top' i3v lityakorperw! ^^iXoftviJSipi, 
MiflcTf i^ (iri frroTi S^ai-i)pi Tii dvdinj cai rap' iffiir Siirt^pBij irpii ri ^iXi- 
jCpiiTTOv inQr (Svoi, tal iriBvula luyUm) fis irai^ir Tift iSi\ifniii)s ffx^ffeui 
irpAt r^j» ^iXopfliJoJo* toi ^iXdp;£aiOf i|Ufif emXijo-inii. BMe Si 6 Kipioi iXif. 
pitiro( T(ti iaaripuidcr ivarenTr<i)iiras rf^*' o'' Aih-4r elSe Tpijrwti 

"EtI 7-oiinHt toT-mnrafi^wi'DS *«t4 ir6flou ti]i' ^(Xjjv iiiov topinpiir, tal Sei- 
/ICTO! ToC Kiyioir (m OTftrf tA«m iral mrXiipwiUroi tr xoi'tI tfeXjfMOft roD 

T^J 'T/(tT^pat xe^iXij^Tji ,1101 'AiSwi/iiTTjT-m 
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LETTER OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF SYROS 

To tbe Bishop of LincolD, by vbata it was quoted u the DiscDuion on Inurcoranuuiiaii 
in CoQvoddon. 

'E» lumUyif, tJ ij Moprlou, 187a 
;iai SqSoir/iiiTTrTo dJfX^tiDs ^» Kuply Kanurra^iicros liwipiiSurTa irpoffo- 

'HXiriira /iiv kdI ofiAs ^ AavSiVti r^r liiitripae ISriy jcot iairiiia<i8ai Ze^ar- 
lii6r/iTa- dXV ii/'eiaBfi", i^t fiiiirm-' iS^fXai-, T^t ^XxWot, icoi TdXXi rdiro 
\afi.vpwt tliTVxfl'"" rarraxoO r^t ^pJifou «ai Tp«roX,8io(i i^iSc TOTpJiot, toDto 
^lAi'oi' ^iSx^ffa S" Srepxl>^liyV »"" f'l J"* f^io o6k /(cyirrro Tir Spurror SvSpa 
Kill ipuTTOt ipM ipCKtiv aSflii lepumifairflai, 06 t)[» rniSflcw cal dperj;* oiSf- 
xore jroiliro^ull flau^idfliir, nai {■yK&pStor rjjr Tpii airi* iydTijr mil EiJ-pu- 
*n)triii'i(>' StantpCai. 06 yip ifii p,htov dX\4 «il tV ijptfidojoc 'AyaToXdrij* 



l6o Letter of ArchbisJwp Lyciirgus. 

'EjciXiTflar, ml aiifwar tA rfr 'EXXiivup i9vo\ elKiKfimt koX iEJ6X(iit arar^ 
iroZ ri/4^. 'HXt-i^o ^i^ d?;' ttj^ h\v{io% ^Kfh/'t\% if/finrBfiSj <iXX* ApuoSruv ij^v 
TOpaiivBlat ttM)r rijt ■apSliu' /lou irof TO)(oD «iil irdiToTe rijv i^eT^paii d7ilT)j>i 
irv/tTcpidTOt'Ercu', col rApra riv roK&rtfioy {}/iQy clicoy if ^ Toirairn^r iiHiKawm 
ittlat Jifll ttKiKpuioSi Se^iiivems. 'AnwrAXui* W rpbs -rfy- viifrtpar S()9<w- 
fuimp-a ipuTaypdipTtTOv rijp fiK6lfU fioVf ddeXipoo iv Xplarnf xal tSKiKp^yovt 
0/X0U fj,yy]fiInrv¥ov , ToXXd iifuiij/ iiofuu, ^[Kwv Apiare Kol irfpiirftBTfrt arOErrffXa^ 
ItM Tilx""'« '^ ''!'' f'lUTipay ivrlSuipoy i/iot trpotripMirraTiy re «oi TroPtiJii- 
TOror. 'AjiHt 4i rj <l«i''l «*1 J^)' '•■ IfinTi770^lj 7ei'o;(^>')i? ivTiipiiiyiialy /tov 
rvparoTTiWta. Ev fifaijs Si ^vxVi ^ ^^ raXEJirc^d^rcf] nal roKvrLfufi ip^y 
avfiyif Koi toTs iiiertpoij r^woii fl^ovoi' rJiii i( thj/out fiXoylay 4riia\o6iifi'm, 
oOS^TTOTf ra6ovpjit vpXy Td Trpoffi/KOvra ^vurr^XXur, nal rbr tv X/mrr^ diTira<r- 
liiv A-royifUiit. 'Arri/u Si, BroS S^Xoitw, tSj* rpoeexM ^p^'"!' i"^ Tiaprloii) 
rffli) elt Kui'!rTOiffi>'OinroX(P, ftifla ry IiBi'07™TiiT([i Odtov/wiiKV xnT/ndpx!? Td 
TE dXXa A eZAop icoi i^voucra ^traflda, repixap^j ArayytX^, xal rirToiy fiiXiffra 
tHji' ufiprfpof i7dr)jii, tdD «aXoB i[d7itfloS ^iXopfloJifou t( itiiJ 0iX^XXjjc<b, jid 
^KpoE) 77/ A^aO llayayi&n^t iupfi-qveimv. Koj 0Xut Ayainp-i fiot iy "Kpurr^ 
iSt\^, oCSir ^XXei^u, 5o7j fiot SCyafUi, toD trvytpyeif rpbt T^f BtAptroy 
SKOitiv rjt T[S» 'EmXijo-fwc ^ciio-stfi. TdI>to yip tun t4 Sftij/ja ToC SuTSflot 
^jMi'- Toffro 1^ ipSoti^ot iipMy 'AmroXijii] 'EwXTitrlo f uvrii koI fipipta Seo/ttyJ! 
F0X^^^' Tii^<J rdpTfr ol rard \ptffTbr Biayoo6p^fyaL xal ^[2^Tfs ^if^oiiiFi' fcoi 

lyaySpu-irfyrayTm fat iro04iTO!. 'EicelKyu Si Tijy eikBylay 4rl rir lililr^pov 
n^is oIiDV i^TKaXoii^vaf SmtsXSi 

T^j ^ptripai rfptarovdAarou ftoi "Li^aanJynfTOi iv 'Kpurrl^ t^ Qf^ iyaiTTjTds 
iStX-pis Kol <6ynliiiuy 




